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THE  MAKING  OF  A  PROFESSIONAL 


One  of  our  editors  says:  “We  think  readers  They  are  selected  for  the  program  from 
are  entitled  to  reporting  on  key  beats  by  promising  college  graduates.  With  the 
people  who  aren’t  neophytes.”  added  polish  of  the  Editorial  Career  regi¬ 

men,  they  are  better  prepared  to  report 
In  the  Copley  Editorial  Career  Program  on  the  complexities  of  human  events, 
trainees  are  scheduled  through  each  major  The  32 1  men  and  women  who  have  had 
news  function  for  a  prescribed  period,  al-  this  training  since  1956  are  bringing  new 
ways  working  with  a  proven  professional,  resources  to  the  exacting  profession  of 
They  are  not  used,  willy-nilly,  to  cover  for  reporting  and  editing  the  news, 
a  regular  on  vacation  or  out  sick. 

They  learn  at  first  hand  the  interlocking 
patterns  of  the  daily  news  report,  to  in¬ 
crease  their  perspective  in  later  assign- 

ments.  , 


James  Bronson,  recent  Copley 
Editorial  Career  Program 
graduate:  “Newspapers. ..put 
people's  business  in  the  street.” 


Skilled  hands  lifted 
Brian  Halllhan 
from  intern  in 
front  page  "surgeon.” 

In  September,  1968,  Vietnam  veteran  Brian  Hallihan 
joined  the  “South  Middlesex  News”  as  an  apprentice  intern 
in  the  Hot  metal  composing  room. 

Then,  when  the  “News”  converted  to  cold  type  in  1972, 
Brian  applied  his  talents  to  the  art  of  paste-up. 

Proof  of  his  expertise  with  an  artist’s  knife 
came  in  1973,  when  he  was  named  assistant  foreman. 

And  later,  when  he  was  given  full  responsibility  for 
production  of  our  Saturday  morning  edition. 

Brian’s  skill  at  improving  typographical  design 
makes  a  contribution  to  our  success.  Since  1971,  circulation 
of  the  “South  Middlesex  News”  has  grown  30%.  Today,  we  are 
the  local  newspaper  for  35,000  families 
in  1 7  communities  in  three  counties. 

Our  product  is  information.  People  like 
Brian  Hallihan  keep  our  product  contemporary. 


HartE'HanI<s  NEwspApERS,  Inc.  NAiioNwidE 
P.O.  Box  269,  San  AntonIo,  Texas  78291 
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Newspaper  management 
evaluates  new  equipment  at 
the  ANPA/RI*  Conference, 
Atlantic  City,  June  17-20 
.  .  .  and  in  the  pages  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

ANPA/RI 

ISSUES 

JUNE  15  •  JUNE  22 

June  15  E&P  will  give  readers  complete 
Conference  coverage,  and  will  be  distributed 
to  those  attending.  The  June  22  issue  will 
be  full  of  ANPA/RI  news:  Coverage  of 
sessions,  texts  of  speechs,  reports  of  the 
latest  production  developments  unveiled  at 
the  Conference. 

E&P’s  solid  coverage  of  decision  makers  in 
newspaper  management  and  production  makes 
these  two  issues  the  advertising  opportunity 
of  the  year  for  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
newspaper  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies. 

*ANPA  Research  Institute 

Advertising  Deadlines 

JUNE  15: 

Reservations,  June  3;  copy,  June  6. 

JUNE  22: 

Reservations,  June  10;  copy,  June  13. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avenue,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  •  212-752-7050 


MAY 

19-22 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Annual  Meeting, 
Sheraton-Cleveland  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

19.22 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar,  The  Criminal  Justice  System,  Vanderbilt 
University. 

19- 22 — N.Y.  State  Circulation  Managers  Association  Circulation  Conven¬ 
tion,  Edgewood  Resort,  Alexandria  Bay,  N.Y. 

20- 22 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
Annual  Meeting,  Eddie  Mays  Inn,  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

21- 25 — Canadian  Managing  Editors  Conference,  Windsor,  Ont. 

22 -  UPl  New  England  Newspapers  Annual  Awards  Banquet,  Bay  State 
Motor  Hotel,  Springfield,  Mass. 

23- 25 — Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  annual  convention, 
Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

28-29 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  Annual  Meeting,  RIdpath  Hotel  and 
Motor  Inn,  Spokane,  Wash. 

31 — Canadian  Press  Meeting  of  French-Language  News  Editors,  Sherbrooke, 
Quebec. 

JUNE 

2-5 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop  on  News  Staff  Organization,  U,  of  South 
Florida. 

2-M — API  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation),  Columbia  University,  N.Y.C. 

9- 13 — Newspaper  Division  Program.  Annual  Special  Libraries  Association 
Conference,  Four  Seasons  Sheraton  Hotel,  Toronto. 

10- 14— KNIT  Seminar  on  Circulation  Management,  Miami,  Fla. 

11- 15 — National  Association  of  Advertising  Publishers  Annual  Convention, 
Banff  Springs  Hotel,  Banff.  Alberta,  Canada. 

13- 15 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association  Annual  Summer  Workshop,  Little 
America.  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

14- 18 — Virginia  Press  Association  Annual  Meeting  Aboard  the  Greek  Liner 
T.S.S.  Queen  Anna  Maria  to  Bermuda. 

16-20 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference  with 
Mid-Atlantic  Mechanical  Conference,  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.J, 

16-28 — API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  N.Y.C. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Press  Association  Summer  Convention.  Quality  Inn  River- 
view,  Covington,  Ky. 

20-22 — Texas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Inn  of  Six  Flags, 
Arlington,  Tx. 

20- 22 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Mountain  View 
Hotel.  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

21- 23 — N.J.  Press  Association  Annual  Summer  Conference,  Essex  and  Sussex 
Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

23- 27 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Annual 
Meeting,  Pfister  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

24- 28 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Organizational  and  Team  Development,  Miami,  Fla. 

26-29 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association  Meeting,  Banff  Springs 

Hotel,  Alberta,  Canada. 

26-30 — PNPA  Summer  Conference,  Hilton  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

28-29 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Summer  Convention,  Arkansas  State  U., 
Jonesboro. 

30-July  2 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Summer  Meeting,  Wentworth-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 

30-July  4 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Now  Marriott 
Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 


JULY 

11-13 — Georgia  Press  Association  Annual  Convention,  Buccaneer  Lodge, 
Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

14-17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  Summer 
Meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  Chicago. 

14-17 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop,  Reporting  Consumer  News.  U.  of 
Alabama. 

14- 19 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence.  Pere  Marquette  State  Park,  Grafton,  III. 

15- 19 — KNIT  Seminar  on  Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating  Your  Em¬ 
ployees,  Miami,  Fla. 
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TWO  MORE  PULITZER 
PRIZES  FOR  AP  PHOTOS 

For  5  of  the  past  6  years,  The  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  has  won  Pulitzer  photo 

awards. 

That’s  12  in  all. 

quality  counts 

The  Associated  Press 


1974  Pulitzer  for  spot  news  pho¬ 
tography,  Anthony'  Roberts,  of  Los 
Angeles  whose  photo  was  distributed 
exclusively  via  AP  Wirephoto- 


Yes...  youVe 
Q  condidote 
for  Heart  Attack 


You  can  reduce  your  risk  by 

•  Not  smoking  cigarettes, 

•  Eating  foods  low  in  animal  fats  and  cholesterol, 

•  Reducing  if  overweight, 

•  Exercising  regularly,  moderately, 

•  Controlling  high  blood  pressure, 

•  Seeing  your  doctor  regularly, 

and  by  supporting  your  Heart  Association’s  pro¬ 
grams  of  research,  education  and  community 
service. 

Help  your  Hearts  Help  your  Heart  FurKj(J) 

Cpmtrtbttied  by  tkt  Publisher 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  Lenora  Williamson 


THE  CLOSED  MEETING  STAYED  CLOSED— The  “Upoff” 
column  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  relates  that  at  a  meeting  of 
the  police  and  fire  pension  board  participants  decided  to  make 
the  meeting  a  closed-door  event,  but  a  Free  Press  reporter  re¬ 
minded  them  they  couldn’t — as  did  a  city  attorney.  In  a  mem¬ 
orable  evasive  play,  one  member  of  the  board  thereupon  arose 
and  said,  “I  have  to  go  to  the  bathroom.”  Other  participants 
arose  and  followed.  The  reporter  did  not.  She  is  a  woman. 
And  so,  friends,  that’s  how  those  fellows  got  to  have  a  meeting 
behind  a  closed  door. 

*  *  « 


WORD  GAME — The  White  House  tape  transcripts  may  be 
setting  a  whole  new  word  style  in  quotations.  The  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal  in  Jersey  City  carried  a  bank  robbery  story  relating  that 
the  robber  confronted  a  bank  patron  shouting:  “Get  out  of  my 
way,  you  (characterization  deleted).” 

Well,  suggests  editor  August  Lockwood,  in  a  note  to  Catch¬ 
lines,  “it’s  better  than  . ~!” 


»  «  * 


IT  WAS  ALL  A  TYPO— WOMEN’S  LIB  CAN  REST  EASY 
— “Young  World”  edited  by  Sue  Cronkite  in  the  Birmingham 
(Miss.)  News  included  a  feature  about  Dianne  Yan  Yu,  who 
writes  a  weekly  “Outlook  American”  column  for  her  hometown 
paper,  the  Taiwan  Times.  The  story  at  one  point  ran  a  line 
identifying  Dianne  as  “a  23-year-old  student  in  the  Odd  Miss 
School  of  Pharmacy  .  .  .”  Now,  Dianne  is  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Mississippi,  which  everybody  except  the  type 
gremlin  refers  to  as  “Ole  Miss.”  Also,  Dianne  had  a  little 
credibility  trouble  with  one  of  her  columns  sent  to  the  Taiwan 
Times.  Sbe  wrote  a  piece  about  some  UFO  sightings  on  the  Gulf 
Coast  and  soon  heard  from  the  editor  who  told  her  to  be  careful 
what  she  drank  before  writing  her  column  in  the  future  since 
people  might  think  she’s  serious  about  those  flying  objects. 

«  «  « 


YOU  CAN  HAVE  MANHATTAN— publisher  Donald  H. 
Fritts  summed  it  all  up  in  his  “on  the  Fritts”  column  in  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  the  week  after  he  got  back  home  from 
the  ANPA  convention.  The  west  coast  echo  of  Judith  W. 
Brown’s  poetic  sentiments  in  last  week’s  Catch-lines  from  Don 
notes  that  “it’s  good  to  be  back  home  serenaded  by  the  chirping 
of  birds  instead  of  the  horns  and  sirens  from  the  Park  Avenue 
Philharmonic  surrounding  the  convention  hotel.  For  a  visit  to 
what  he  terms  a  “foreign  country”,  Don  told  readers  the  first 
tip  on  how  to  pass  for  a  New  Yorker  instead  of  a  tourist  is: 
“Always  cross  against  the  ‘don’t  walk’  signal.” 

«  *  » 

THE  NIGHT  THE  TYPE  RAN  OUT— Jack  Mabley,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  Chicago  Today  used  a  note  from  a  reader  in 
his  “Mabley’s  report”:  “I  never  see  newspaper  fillers  at  the 
bottom  of  columns  anymore  ...  I  miss  them.  It  also  never 
ceases  to  amaze  me  that  enough  news  happens  each  day  to  fill 
a  paper  exactly.”  Mabley  recalled  that  he  was  editing  a  small 
daily  in  Illinois  one  memorable  night  when  they  used  “every 
word  of  Associated  Press  copy,  every  word  of  local  copy,  every 
picture  we  had,  and  every  fiUer,  and  just  .  .  .  literally  to  the 
very  last  line  of  type  .  .  .  managed  to  fill  the  paper.  Tbe  other 
9,000  or  so  days  it’s  been  a  problem  of  editing  the  flood  of 
news  and  features  to  squeeze  them  into  space  available.” 

*  «  * 

DURING  A  VISIT  TO  PAWHUSKA,  OKLAHOMA  espe¬ 
cially  to  visit  his  high  school  teacher,  Paul  Miller  stopped  by 
his  first  newspaper  office  for  a  visit.  Miller,  chairman  of  the 
Associated  Press  and  the  Gannett  Company,  told  Frank  L. 
Spencer,  editor  of  the  Pawhuska  Daily  Journal-Capital,  for 
which  Miller  was  once  a  carrier,  that  he  had  heard  Mrs.  Jean 
Roberts  Baxter,  now  in  her  80s,  was  living  at  a  local  rest  home. 
Miller  landed  in  Bartlesville  on  the  way  to  Stillwater  and  drove 
home  to  visit  Mrs.  Baxter.  “She  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
guiding  me  and  I  felt  I  should  stop  and  see  her  and  tell  her 
thank  you.”  In  his  “The  Thought  Just  Struck  Me!”  column 
Spencer  wrote,  “We  don’t  know  many  corporate  executives 
who  would  take  the  time  and  make  the  out-of-the-way  trip  to 
say  ‘Hi’  to  a  former  teacher,  but  Miller  did.  Think  it’s  pretty 
much  the  mark  of  an  unusual  man.” 
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Among  All 
New  England  dailies 

SPRINGFIELD 

UNION-NEWS 


iS 


FIRST  IN  ADI 
COVERAGE 


MAJOR  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  COVERAGE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  ADI  MARKETS 


NEWSPAPERS 

1.  SPRINGFIELD  UNION  NEWS-REPUBLICAN  (M&E)* 

2.  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS  (M) 

3.  BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS  (M) 

4.  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL-BULLETIN  (M&E)* 

5.  PORTLAND  PRESS  HERALD-EXPRESS  (M&E)* 

6.  BURLINGTON  FREE  PRESS  (M) 

7.  BOSTON  GLOBE  (M&E)* 

8.  HARTFORD  COURANT  (M) 

9.  NEW  HAVEN  REGISTER-JOURNAL  COURIER  (M&E)* 

10.  BOSTON  HERALD  AMERICAN  (M) 

11.  HARTFORD  TIMES  (E) 

Source;  Circulation  '73  &  '74 


ADI 
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PORTLAND 

BURLINGTON-PLATTSBURGH 

BOSTON 

HARTFORD-NEW  HAVEN 
HARTFORD-NEW  HAVEN 
BOSTON 

HARTFORD-NEW  HAVEN 


COVERAGE 


MAXIMUM  PRIME  TIME  COVERAGE 
OF  SPRINGFIELD  ADI  BY  THE  3  MAJOR  TV 
STATIONS  COMBINED  IS  ONLY  52.9% 
...SPRINGFIELD  NEWSPAPERS  ^ONE 
PROVIDE  741^  COVERAGE! 
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The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 


Promote  the  total  newspaper 

Almost  45  years  ago  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
(NNP.\)  was  formed  by  a  small  group  of  promotion  men.  Shortly 
thereafter  Editor  &:  Publisher  started  the  first  column  devoted  to 
newspaper  promotion  activities  which  has  appeared  weekly  ever  since. 
It  was  launched  by  George  Benneyan,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
association,  who  wrote  it  for  years  under  a  nom  de  plume.  In  recent 
years  the  association  has  gone  international  with  members  around  the 
world,  even  sponsoring  meetings  in  Europe,  and  the  44th  annual  INPA 
convention  will  be  held  next  week  in  Cleveland. 

.•\t  the  INP.\  meeting  Editor  &  Publisher  will  present  its  39th 
annual  awards  for  promotion  work.  These  awards  were  started  with, 
and  have  been  carried  on  with,  the  cooperation  of  INP.A  officers  and 
members.  Twenty-six  first  prizes  and  38  certificates  of  merit,  selected 
by  a  dozen  panels  of  impartial  judges,  will  be  presented  for  excellence 
in  13  classifications  of  promotion  for  advertising  and  circulation  in¬ 
volving  many  techniques  from  research  to  outdoor  and  broadcast 
advertising. 

E&P  has  been  proud  of  the  role  it  has  been  able  to  play  in  saluting 
and  recognizing  the  work  of  promotion  men  over  the  years  through 
these  awards.  But  in  view  of  the  rapidly  expanding  responsibilities  of 
promotion  men  and  their  departments  on  today’s  newspapers,  we 
think  a  broader  view  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Last  year  INPA  published  a  book;  “Promoting  the  Total  Newspa¬ 
per.”  It  is  an  amalgam  of  contributions  from  many  top  promotion 
executives  and  is  excellent  reading  for  newspaper  executives  in  all 
departments.  The  theme  and  the  thrust  of  the  book  was  set  by  Paul 
Hirt  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News  who  wrote: 

“In  this  era  of  increasing  specialization  at  school  and  compartmen- 
talization  on  the  job,  it  is  crucial  to  remember  that  a  newspaper  is 
not  just  one — or  even  the  sum — of  its  specializations.  It  is  the  geo¬ 
metric  product  of  their  interaction. 

“The  ‘whole  newspaper’  is  not  editorial  brilliance  alone;  not  adver¬ 
tising  excellence;  not  circulation  expertise  by  itself.  Instead,  it  is; 

“An  interacting  editorial/advertising/circulation  operation  growing 
out  of  the  fulfillment  of  special  social  service  functions,  applied  to  a 
specific  geographic,  demographic  and  economic  base — the  market  the 
newspaper  serves.” 

The  idea  of  promoting  the  “Total  Newspaper”  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  the  total  marketing  concept  being  practiced  today  by  many  news- 


With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker,  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Darrell  Leo.  Philly  Murtha, 
Carla  Rupp,  Lerora  Williamson,  Earl  W. 
Wilken. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

West  Coast  Correspondent:  Jim  Scott. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner.. 

Sales  Representatives:  Richard  J.  Flynn,  Michael 
R.  Harvey.  Francis  J.  Gordon.  Donald  L.  Par- 
vln,  Richard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 

General:  850  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022,  Phone:  212  752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 

Berkeley:  262  Grizzly  Peak  Blvd.,  94708.  Phone 
41 5-526-82EO.  Jim  Scott,  Correspondent. 

Chicago:  III  East  Wacker  Drive,  60601.  Phone 
312-565-0123.  Gerald  B.  Healey.  Editor,  Rich¬ 
ard  E.  Schultz,  Donald  W.  Stribley,  Adver¬ 
tising  Representatives. 

Los  Angeles:  1830  West  8th  Street,  90057. 
Phone:  213-382-6346.  Scott,  Marshall.  Sands 
&  Latta,  Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

San  Francisco:  85  Post  Street.  94104.  Phone 
415-421-7950.  Scott,  Marshall.  Sands  &  Latta. 
Inc.,  Advertising  Representatives. 

Washington:  1295  National  Press  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004,  Phone:  202-628- 
8365.  Luther  A.  Huston,  Correspondent. 

London:  23  Ethelbert  Road,  BIrchington,  Kent 
England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


papers. 

It  is  old-fashioned  to  believe  that  a  newspaper  is  put  together  by  a 
series  of  independent  and  isolated  entrepreneurs  in  the  editorial,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  departments  who  meet  only  at  the  front  and 
back  ends  of  the  printing  press,  and  to  operate  that  w'ay.  Understand¬ 
ing,  cooperation  and  coordination  of  these  departments  is  the  name 
of  the  game  today.  Only  such  team-play  can  bring  about  the  “Total 
Newspaper”  which  INPA  and  its  members  must  promote  today  and 
tomorrow. 
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feedback  .  by  Vic  Ca/iitone  1 


letters 


CAPTIVE  NEWSMEN 

It  is  apparent  that  at  least  one  agency 
of  the  executive  branch  of  government,  the 
Secret  Service,  has  learned  nothing  from 
the  events  of  the  past  14  months. 

During  a  recent  visit  by  Vice  President 
Ford  to  Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  a  GOP  fund-rais¬ 
ing  dinner,  the  Secret  Service  was  capri¬ 
cious,  arbitrary  and  unduly  restrictive  in 
its  wholly  unwarranted  treatment  of  the 
news  media. 

Reporters  covering  the  Vice  President’s 
visit  were  the  only  ones  among  some  2,400 
persons  at  the  dinner  who  had  been  cleared 
by  the  Secret  Service  and  issued  special 
passes.  We  also  were  the  only  ones  thor¬ 
oughly  searched  upon  entering  the  Tulsa 
Fairgrounds  Exposition  Center  where  the 
dinner  was  held. 

Despite  this,  we  were  required  to  wait  at 
the  doorway,  after  being  searched  and 
cleared,  for  no  apparent  reason,  and  then 
were  allowed  to  go  to  our  assigned  space 
only  with  an  escort.  Those  who  had  paid 
$15  for  tickets,  or  simply  been  brought  in 
without  paying  for  tickets,  were  allowed  to 
enter  through  a  main  doorway  as  soon  as 
they  arrived. 

We  did  not  learn  until  after  we  had 
reached  our  little  “corral”  set  among  the 
rest  of  the  tables  that,  once  inside,  we  were 
not  permitted  to  leave  again  for  any  reason. 

Meanwhile,  those  who  walked  through 
the  front  door  wandered  freely  about  the 
hall,  while  the  only  ones  who  had  been 
cleared  and  searched  were  kept  penned  up 
like  cattle. 

One  television  crew  had  been  told  before¬ 
hand  they  would  be  able  to  shoot  some 
silent  film  for  a  sidebar  on  the  dinner.  But 
when  they  tried  to  leave  the  “pen”  to  do  so, 
they  were  blocked  by  the  Secret  Service  and 
finally  had  to  cancel  the  story. 

I  should  add  that  all  of  this  took  place 
before  the  Vice  President  arrived,  or  at 
least  before  his  arrival  was  known  to  any¬ 
one  in  the  hall. 

Who  or  what,  exactly,  was  the  Secret 
Service  protecting — and  from  whom? 

Was  the  fact  that  we  were  wearing  news 
badges  sufficient  evidence  of  our  inate  hos¬ 
tility  by  government  definition  that  we 
should  be  held  under  literal  guard  through¬ 
out  the  affair?  Are  all  members  of  the  news 
media,  regardless  of  their  backgrounds  or 
professional  responsibilities,  automatically 
enemies  to  be  held  in  protective  custody 
without  reason  or  explanation? 

There  were  other  instances  during  this 
short  visit  of  Secret  Service  actions  open 
to  question.  For  example,  it  was  announced 
prior  to  a  news  conference  with  Ford  that 
a  “pool”  would  be  formed  to  cover  a  re¬ 
ception  for  the  Vice  President  held  by  ma¬ 
jor  GOP  contributors.  The  restrictions  on 
reporters  included  no  cameras,  tape  record¬ 
ers  or  interviews.  Fine.  We  were  told  there 
would  be  representatives  of  both  wire  serv¬ 
ices,  the  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  news¬ 
papers  and  one  broadcaster  from  each  city. 
But  when  the  broadcast  representative  from 
Tulsa  arrived,  he  was  denied  entrance  and 
told  by  the  Secret  Service  that  it  was  “print 
media  only.”  This  despite  the  fact  he  was 
on  the  list  to  attend,  was  wearing  a  news 


badge  indicating  he  had  been  cleared  by 
the  Secret  Service  and  did  not  attempt  to 
take  a  tape  recorder  in  with  him. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  type  of  activity  is 
standard  practice  by  the  Secret  Service  at 
all  Vice  Presidential  and  Presidential  visits 
outside  of  Washington,  but  if  it  is  the  jour¬ 
nalism  community  should  rise  in  protest  of 
this  unwarranted  treatment  of  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  by  an  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  There  is  no  excuse  for  it  and  it 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  If  we  do 
we  have  no  one  but  ourselves  to  blame  for 
another  slice  of  freedom  taken  from  us. 

Jerry  R.  Wilson 
(Wilson  is  bureau  manager  for  United 
Press  International  in  Tulsa,  Okla.) 

*  «  * 

ETHICAL  PROBLEM 

I  found  Ralph  Otwell’s  article  entitled 
“Can  Reporter  be  Bought  for  a  Ham  on 
Rye?”  in  the  April  27  issue  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  very  informative. 

As  a  reporter,  I  have  often  been  faced 
with  another  journalism  ethics  question. 
When  talking  with  news  sources  both  in 
person  and  on  the  telephone,  I  have  often 
been  requested  to  keep  some  information 
or  a  comment  “off  the  record”;  or  some¬ 
times  the  phrase  “this  is  not  for  publica¬ 
tion”  is  used. 

The  request  has  come  both  before  and 
after  a  remark.  Oftentimes,  the  news  source 
will  invoke  “off  the  record”  and  then  con¬ 
tinue  speaking,  as  if  the  request  auto¬ 
matically  must  be  honored  by  the  reporter. 

Sometimes  the  problem  can  be  avoided  if 
ground  rules  about  “off  the  record”  in¬ 
formation  are  layed  before  an  interview  be¬ 


gins.  However,  “off  the  record”  situations 
can  arise  in  mid-interview,  during  a  very 
routine  interview  when  new  or  important 
information  was  not  expected  by  the  re¬ 
porter.  It  has  been  my  practice  to  never  em¬ 
phatically  agree  to  keep  information  “off 
the  record.” 

I  feel  this  is  a  thorny  question  for  many 
reporters. 

W.  F.  O’Brien 
(O’Brien  is  a  reporter  with  the  Savannah 
(Ga.)  Morning  News.") 

*  *  * 

NAME  NAMES 

In  regard  to  an  article  on  page  38,  of  the 
April  27th  issue,  by  Ralph  Ottwell,  might  I 
suggest  that  Editor  &  Publisher  stay  away 
from  the  dangerous  and  offensive  to  me  as 
a  newsman  smear  in  several  of  the  items 
which  Otwell  lists  as  documentation  for  his 
particular  story  idea. 

As  an  ex-Chicagoan,  I  was  especially  in¬ 
terested  in  who  the  radio-tv  critic  was  who 
took  the  leave  of  absence.  I  presume  that 
newspapermen  who  have  left  particular  ter¬ 
ritories  are  interested  in  what  is  happening. 

The  idea  for  the  item  was  a  good  one  but 
I  don’t  know  why  in  the  hell  E&P  allows 
ambiguity  and  unidentified  parties  in  its 
stories  when  we  all  know  that  is  damn  poor 
reporting  ...  if  it  happened  let’s  use  names 
and  addresses  and  well  identify  the  people. 
If  we  only  have  a  hint  or  smell  of  it,  let’s 
drop  it. 

Otherwise,  I  read  E&P  with  great  enjoy¬ 
ment  on  a  weekly  basis. 

John  Sippel 

(Sippel  is  marketing  news  editor  for  Bill¬ 
board  in  Los  Angeles.) 
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Hedrick  Lilith  of  The  New¥>irk'Diiies 
has  been  awarded  the 
197^  Pulitzer  Prize  for  reporting 
on  foreign  affairs. . 

This  is  the  40th  Pulitzer  award  won  by 
TheThnes  or  by  aThnes  staff  member. 


Tbe  New  \ork  Times,  “for  the  most  disinterested  and 
meritorious  public  service  rendered  by  an  American  news¬ 
paper"— cornplete  and  accurate  coverage  of  the  news 
of  the  war. 

1923 

Aha  Johnston,  for  distinguished  reporting  of  sdentihc 
news. 

1926 

Edward  M.  Kingsbury .  for  the  most  distinguished  editorial 
of  tbe  year  on  the  Hundred  Neediest  Cases. 

1930 

Russell  Owen,  for  graphic  news  dispatches  from  the 
BvTd  Antarctic  Eipecbtion. 

1932 

Walter  Duranty,  for  dispassionate  interpretauve  reporting 
(rf  the  news  from  Russia. 

1934 

Frederick  T.  Birrhall.  for  unbiased  reporting  of  the  news 
from  Germany. 

1935 

Arthur  Krock.  for  distinguished  correspondence,  impartial 
and  analytical  Washington  coverage. 

1936 

Lauren  D.  Lyman,  for  distinguished  reporting:  a  wtxU 
beat  on  the  departure  of  the  Lindberghs  for  England. 

1937 

Anne  O'Hare  McCormick,  for  distinguished  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence:  dispatches  and  special  articles  from  Europe 

1937 

William  L.  Laurence,  for  distinguished  reporting  of  the 
Tercentenary  Celebration  at  Harvard,  shared  with  four 
other  reporters. 

1933 

Arthur  Krock,  for  distinguished  Washington 
correspondence. 

1940 

Otto  D.  Toiischus.  for  articles  from  Berlin  explaining 
the  economic  and  ideological  background  of  war-engaged 
Germany. 

1941 

The  New  Virk  Times,  special  citation  “for  the  public 
education  value  of  its  foreign  news  reports,  exemplified 
by  its  scope,  by  its  excellence  of  writing,  presentatian  and 
supplementary'  background  information,  illustration 
and  interpretatioa” 

1942 

Louis  Stark,  for  distinguisbed  reporting  of  important 
labor  stories. 

1943 

Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  for  a  series  of  articles  reporting  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific  battle  areas. 

1944 

The  New  Vbrk  Times,  “for  the  roost  disinterested  and 
mentorious  service  rendered  by  an  American  new-spaper"— 
a  airvey  of  the  teaching  of  American  history. 

1945 

James  B.  Reston,  for  new-s  dispatches  and  mterpretative 
articles  on  the  Ihimbarton  Oaks  Security  Conference. 

1946 

Amaldo  Cortesi,  for  distinguished  correspondence  from 
Buenos  Aires. 


W  illiam  L.  Laurence,  for  his  eyewitness  account  of  the 
atomic  bombing  of  Nagasaki  and  articles  on  the  atomic 
bomb. 

1947 

Brooks  .Atkinson,  for  a  distinguished  series  of  articles 
on  Russia. 

1949 

C.  P.  TrusselL  for  “consistent  excellence  in  coveting  the 
national  scene  from  Washington.” 

1950 

Meyer  Berger,  for  “a  distinguished  example  of  local 
reporting"— an  article  on  tlw  killing  of  13  people 
by  a  berserk  gunman. 

1951 

.Arthur  Krock.  a  special  commendation  for  his  exclusive 
interview  with  President  Truman  as  “the  outstanding 
instance  of  national  reporting  in  1950.” 

1951 

Cyrus  I.  Sulzberger,  special  citation  for  exclusive  inter¬ 
view  with  Archbishop  Stepinac  of  Yugoslavia 

1952 

Anthony  H.  Leviero.  for  distinguished  repoctii  g 
on  national  affairs. 


The  New  iork  Times,  special  citation  for  its  Sunday 
Review  of  the  Week  Section  which  “for  IT  years  lias 
brought  enlightenment  and  intelligent  commentary  to  its 
read^” 

1955 

Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  for  a  series  of  articles  based  on  his 
six  years  in  Russia 

1955 

.Arthur  Krock.  a  special  citation  for  distinguished  corre¬ 
spondence  from  Washington. 

1956 

Arthur  Daley,  for  his  sports  column.  “Sports  of 
The  Times.” 

1957 

James  B.  Reston.  for  distinguished  reporting  from 
Washington. 

1958 

The  New  York  Times,  for  its  distinguished  coverage 
of  foreign  news. 

1960 

.A.  M.  Rosenthal,  for  perceptive  and  authoritative 
reporting  from  Poland. 

1963 

.Anthony  Lewis,  for  his  distinguished  reporting  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

1964 

David  Halberstam.  for  his  distinguished  repotting  from 
South  Vietnam. 

1968 

J.  Anthony  Lzikas.  for  "a  distinguished  example  of  local 
reportiiig"— an  article  on  a  murdered  IS-year-old  girl 
arid  the  tw-o  very  different  fives  she  led. 

1970 

.Ada  Louise  Huxtable.  architecture  critic,  for  distinguished 
criticism. 

1971 

Harold  C.  Schonberg,  music  critic,  for 
distinguished  criticism. 

1972 

The  New  York  Times,  “for  a  distinguished  example 
of  meritorious  public  service  by  a  newspaper  through 
the  use  of  its  journalistic  resources" — publication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

1973 

Max  Frankel— for  his  coverage  of  President 
Nixon's  visit  to  China,  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  international  affairs. 

1974 

Hedrick  Smith,  for  a  distinguished  example  of 
reporting  on  international  affairs  — for  his  coverage 
of  the  Soviet  Unkm  in  1973. 


Special  efforts.  Special  achievements.  Special 
awards.  Special  assurance  that  readers  get  more  out 
of  The  New  York  Times  e\  er>*  day.  And  because 
they  do.  advertisers  also  get  more  out  of 
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Publishers  turn  attention 
to  circulation  problems 


By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Major  concern  of  publishers  will  shift 
now  toward  the  circulation  department 
and  this  will  be  the  year  of  the  circulation 
manager. 

So  says  Harold  Schwartz,  circulation 
director  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal 
&  Sentinel,  in  remarking  that  the  skills  of 
circulation  managers  in  adapting  to  the 
rapid  changes  in  the  marketplace  may  be 
the  determining  factor  in  the  success  of 
newspapers. 

With  major  concentration  of  publishers’ 
efforts  and  resources  on  the  editorial  op¬ 
eration  and  on  the  production  function, 
Schwartz  suggested  publishers  and  circu¬ 
lation  managers  ask  themselves: 

•  Will  the  reader  adapt  to  the  reduced 
availability  of  the  newspaper  brought 
about  by  continued  newsprint  shortages? 

•  Will  he  pay  the  higher  prices  for 
newspapers  that  may  be  reduced  in  con¬ 
tent? 

•  Will  the  newspaper  continue  as 
America’s  major  mass  market  medium? 

Upgrading  needs 

Schwartz  says  his  answer  is  a  resound¬ 
ing  “yes,”  provided  that  papers  are  well 
edited,  marketing  and  sales  strategies  up¬ 
graded  and  better  methods  found  of  sell¬ 
ing  and  distributing. 

He  believes  that  with  the  new  restric¬ 
tions  in  newspaper  marketing,  total  copies 
sold  per  occupied  housing  unit  will  proba¬ 
bly  decline  even  further  in  1974.  Schw'artz 
said  some  of  the  conditions  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry  today  which  complicate 
efforts  to  maintain  high  market  penetra¬ 
tion  are: 

Population  mobility,  with  up  to  17  per¬ 
cent  of  families  moving  every  year;  in¬ 
creased  weekend  and  vacation  travel;  a 
newspaper  today  must  have  100,000  regu¬ 
lar  subscribers  in  order  to  have  a  net  paid 
circulation  of  97,000  at  any  time  of  the 
year. 

Some  of  the  big  metros  are  locked  into 
antiquated  distribution  systems  that  are 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  change  be¬ 
cause  of  labor  contracts  or  agreements 
with  distributors;  with  higher  prices  and 
more  apartment  living,  there  is  a  greater 
tendency  for  the  “passing  along”  of  news¬ 
papers. 

Readership  should  become  one  of  the 
measuring  factors  for  the  future,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  net  paid  coverage  of  occupied 
housing  units  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  in  addition  to  measuring  net 
paid  circulation,  is  moving  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  Schwartz  said. 

More  wives  entering  the  job  market 
result  in  growing  numbers  of  homes  in 
which  no  one  is  around  during  many 


hours  of  the  day.  In  Milwaukee,  Schwartz 
has  found  that  approximately  one-third  of 
the  homes  are  vacant  for  a  few  hours  on 
any  given  night. 

.Sunday  circulation  up 

The  people  in  these  households  are  less 
inclined  to  subscribe  regularly,  but  are 
more  likely  to  buy  occasionally.  This  helps 
to  explain  higher  Sunday  circulation. 

Some  publishers,  w'hether  by  lack  of 
proper  advance  planning  or  by  happen¬ 
stance,  have  actually  given  readers  poorer 
service  as  a  result  of  the  new  production 
techniques — late  press  runs,  earlier  dead¬ 
lines  and  erratic  production  schedules. 
Readers  want  their  evening  papers  deliv¬ 
ered  on  time  regardless  of  news  content, 
in  Schwartz’s  opinion.  If  late,  the  papers 
go  unread  because  of  the  easy  availability 
of  tv. 

Any  improvement  in  newspaper  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  a  lot  more  complicated 
than  changing  production  facilities  be¬ 
cause  of  the  w’ide  divergence  of  present 
standards  and  packaging. 

Schwartz  observed  that  newspapers  are 
distributed  and  sold  very  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  1900.  The  only  really 
new  devices  are  the  counter-stacker  and 
the  automatic  vending  machine.  Possibili¬ 
ties: 

Some  newspapers  are  contemplating  the 
use  of  specialized  vehicles  with  computer¬ 
ized  input,  to  automatically  throw’  papers 
on  law’ns  and  driveways  over  w’ide  areas. 

It  may  be  possible  to  place  newspapers 
in  containers  or  “pods”  without  bundling 
or  wrapping,  and  then  transport  them  in 


A  tabulation  of  expenditures  by  nation¬ 
al  advertisers  in  newspapers,  compiled  by 
Media  Records  Inc.  for  the  New’spaper 
Advertising  Bureau,  ranks  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Industries  Inc.  at  the  top  in  1973  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row. 

Reynolds,  which  replaced  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  as  the  front  runner  invested  an 
estimated  $36,537,900,  according  to  the  re¬ 
port  released  this  week.  In  1972,  Reynolds 
invested  $35,240,500  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  top  five  list  was  unchanged  from 
1972.  General  Motors  remained  in  second 
spot  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $34,472,- 
600,  and  Ford  Motor  Co.  placed  third  at 
$18,903,300.  Rounding  out  the  top  five  list 
was  Philip  Morris  Co.  ($16,328,500)  and 


new’  types  of  vehicles  to  distributors’ 
routes. 

One  concept  being  discussed  would  in¬ 
volve  a  common  carrier  system  controlled 
by  the  newspaper  and  distributing  other 
commodities  such  as  magazines,  advertis¬ 
ing  supplements  and  merchandise  sam¬ 
ples,  as  well  as  newspapers.  These  w’ould 
be  sorted  electronically  and  distributed 
throughout  the  city  by  especially  designed 
vehicles. 

The  possibility  of  establishing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  distribution  system  controlled  by 
new’spapers  for  handling  preprints  and 
“compatible”  products,  including  maga¬ 
zines,  for  simultaneous  distribution  is 
being  studied. 

Since  Schw’artz  believes  the  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  plan  is  in  excellent  condition,  that  it 
is  doing  an  effective  job  of  new’spaper 
distribution  and  there  is  nothing  else  on 
the  horizon  today  that  can  duplicate  its 
effectiveness. 

Schwartz  recently  received  the  Mar¬ 
quette  University  (Milw’aukee)  College  of 
Journalism  By-Line  Aw’ard. 

Out  in  Nebraska,  w’here  the  Omaha 
World-Herald,  circulation  director  Jerome 
Callahan  has  some  suggestions  for  dealing 
w’ith  the  diminishing  percentage  of  cover¬ 
age  of  occupied  households : 

Invest  the  kind  of  money  and  talent 
necessary;  strengthen  the  newspaper  in 
the  classroom  program;  develop  better 
training  programs  and  start  to  build  black 
readership;  continue  efficiences  put  into 
practice  during  the  newsprint  crunch  of 
last  fall. 

Speed  limit  factor 

He  takes  the  position  that  the  55-mile- 
per-hour  speed  limit  has  necessitated 
moving  up  deadlines  and  earlier  press 
starting  times. 

The  trend  by  new’sprint  mills  to  produce 
only  30-pound  newsprint  because  it  is 
more  profitable  w’ill  help  produce  some 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


Seagrams  Ltd.  ($13,953,300). 

The  total  outlay  for  the  top  100  came  to 
$432,255,640.  Last  year  the  total  was 
$465,728,400. 

As  a  classification,  transportation  ad¬ 
vertisers,  the  bureau  reported,  increased 
their  ad  investments  11.8%  last  year,  from 
$120.2  million  in  1972  to  $134.5  million  in 
1973.  The  gain  was  the  largest  reported 
for  any  classification.  Tobacco  increased 
8.6%  to  $106.9  million. 

In  another  year-end  tabulation,  the  bu¬ 
reau  said  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.  has  re¬ 
ported  that  new’spapers  including  Sunday 
supplements  accounted  for  68.5%  of  the 
27.6  billion  coupons  distributed  last  year. 
Of  this  total,  50.7%  w’ent  into  new’spapers 
and  17.8%  into  Sunday  supplements. 
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R.  J.  Reynolds  tops  national  ad  list 


Some  news  stars  don’t  show 
for  Liebling  III  convention 

By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 


Four  newsmen  who  might  have  jolted, 
delighted  or  intrigued  press-watchers 
were  not  there  May  10-12.  They  were  Dan 
Rather,  Hunter  Thompson,  Maxine  Chesire 
and  Reg  Murphy.  But  a  couple  of  unusual 
crowd-drawers  like  Alger  Hiss  and  Woody 
Allen  were. 

“Whatever  happens  to  the  President, 
they’ll  blame  the  press,”  Helen  Thomas, 
UPI  White  House  reporter,  forecast  in 
the  biggest  session  at  (MORE)’s  Third 
A.  J.  Liebling  Counter-Convention  which 
had  several  thousand  journalists  and  oth¬ 
ers  crammed  into  the  ballroom  at  the  Ho¬ 
tel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  City. 

“From  the  beginning  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  campaign  was  orchestrated 
against  the  press;  we  necessarily  do  not 
want  to  be  loved,  but  we  do  want  to  be 
right.  Had  the  President  held  more  press 
conferences  we  would  have  been  better 
off,”  said  Thomas  in  the  Saturday  night 
(May  11)  session  on  “Impeachment,  The 
Press  and  the  Presidency”  moderated  by 
CBS-TV  newsman  Mike  Wallace. 

The  panel  also  consisted  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Ellsberg,  whose  presence  created  quite  a 
stir;  Anthony  Lewis,  New  York  Times; 
and  John  Lofton,  political  columnist  for 
United  Features  Syndicate. 

Many  of  the  young  fans  of  the  New 
Journalism  expressed  disappointment 
Hunter  Thompson,  a  writer  for  Rolling 
Stone,  didn’t  show  up.  A  report  from  San 
Francisco  said  he  had  broken  his  ankle. 
And  Dan  Rather’s  absence  from  the  panel 
let  others  down.  It  was  announced 
Rather  had  desk  watch. 

Nevertheless,  the  radically-oriented  au¬ 
dience  grabbed  every  word  that  was  said, 
and  drew  up  questions.  Ellsberg  expressed 
the  view  that:  “The  press  has  too  short 
an  attention  span.”  And  Lewis  said, 
“Less  attention  should  be  paid  by  report¬ 
ers  to  glamour  and  more  to  substance  in 
their  stories.” 

Applause  came  when  Wallace  said, 
“Thank  God  for  leaks”  and  “Deep 
Throat”  (the  source  in  Woodward  and 
Bernstein’s  Watergate  stories).  Then 
someone  in  the  audience  yelled:  “How  can 
you  call  the  leakers  heroes?” 

Ellsberg  struck  a  responsive  chord 
when  he  dubbed  the  White  House  tape 
transcripts  a  “theatre  of  the  absurd”  and 
’’political  pornography.” 

Eugene  Smith  honored 

A  hit  at  the  Saturday  night  program 
was  a  photographer,  Eugene  Smith,  who 
started  taking  pictures  of  sporting  events 
and  dust  storms  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  &  Beacon  when  he  was  14;  went  to 
New  York  at  19  to  shoot  for  Life  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  then  Newsweek,  and  who  now  at 
55  years  of  age  is  putting  together  a  book 
of  his  poig;nant  pictures  of  Japan,  some  of 
which  were  on  display  at  the  convention. 
Smith  told  how  he  gets  closely  involved 
with  his  subjects,  that  he  feels  a  responsi¬ 


bility  to  them,  as  well  as  to  his  audience 
to  preserve  a  certain  purity  in  his  work. 

A  tribute  was  given  to  Smith  by 
William  Woodward  of  (MORE).  Smith 
narrated  a  screen  presentation  of  his 
people-oriented  pictures  taken  in  Japan, 
where  he  and  his  wife  have  been  living. 
He  had  his  damaged  eyes  covered  with 
dark  glasses.  During  a  demonstration 
Smith  was  photographing  in  Minamata, 
Japan,  he  was  severely  beat  up  by  protest¬ 
ers,  and  he  began  to  lose  his  eyesight. 
But  now  it’s  improving  somewhat  and 
he’ll  be  seeing  doctors  in  New  York  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  weeks,  he  told  E  &  P. 

Morton  Mintz  win!« 

Washington  Post  reporter  Morton  Mintz 
came  forward  to  receive  the  presentation 
of  the  1974  A.  J.  Liebling  Award  from 
Brit  Hume,  (MORE)’s  Washington  editor 
and  investigative  journalist,  formerly 
with  Jack  Anderson  and  freelance  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Mintz  got  the  citation  for  his  investiga¬ 
tive  work  during  his  years  in  newspaper- 
ing.  The  inscription  said  it  was  for  his 
“tenacious  pursuit  of  political  corruption, 
bureaucratic  ineptitude,  corporate  malfes- 
ance;  his  refusal  to  follow  the  more  gla¬ 
morous,  rewarding  and  well-traveled 
paths  of  Washington  journalism — and 
most  of  all,  for  being  his  own  man.” 

Richard  Wexler,  a  young  journalist 
from  the  Bronx,  was  the  recipient  of 
(MORE)’s  Student  Award.  (MORE)  ran 
a  contest  for  student  readers  of  its  month¬ 
ly  publication  on  criticism  of  the  press. 
Wexler  did  his  report — to  be  published  in 
the  June  issue  of  (MORE) — on  the  two 
Hearst  newspapers  in  Albany,  N.Y. — the 
Times-Union  and  Knickerbocker  News- 
Union  Star.  “His  criticism  said  the  papers 
ran  a  moralistic,  slanted  campaign  in  the 
press  and  character  assassination  of  four 
state  legislators  based  on  unchecked  or 
third-party  sources,”  said  Dan  McNamee 
of  (MORE). 

Kidnapping  &  the  press 

In  an  afternoon  panel  on  “Kidnapping: 
Is  the  Press  Being  Held  for  Ransom?”, 
Charlotte  Curtis,  op-ed  page  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  moderated.  Panelists 
were  Harley  Sorenson,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune  reporter  who  got  in¬ 
volved  in  covering  a  local  kidnapping  in 
his  area;  Alexander  Cockburn,  Village 
Voice;  Sanford  Ungar,  Washington  Post 
reporter  on  leave;  Chris  Borgen,  WCBS- 
tv;  Tim  Findley,  formerly  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  who  has  been  closely 
involved  in  covering  the  Patty  Hearst  and 
SLA  case;  and  Theo  Wilson,  New  York 
Daily  News  court  reporter  who  was  in  on 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  Hearst  case  in 
San  Francisco. 

Question  came  up:  Should  newspapers 
be  ransoming  their  editors  or  reporters? 


The  Tribune  reporter  said  there  was  a 
fund  on  his  paper.  Curtis  said,  “If  news¬ 
papers  pay  ransom,  it  makes  them  more 
involved,  and  it  endangers  their  news 
judgment.” 

But  Ungar  said,  “I  don’t  see  how  any¬ 
one  could  question  paying  the  ransom  of  a 
person,  media  or  not.”  Borgen  wasn’t 
sure,  but  said,  “You  have  the  responsibili¬ 
ty  of  printing  the  story.”  The  tv  newsman 
was  in  on  a  kidnap  case  in  the  New  York 
area  in  which  a  baby  was  found  dead 
several  hours  after  a  camera  crew  went 
to  the  scene  of  the  money  exchange.  “Did 
the  press  in  its  coverage  endanger  the 
child’s  life?”  he  wondered. 

Reg  Murphy,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  originally  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  kidnap  panel,  but  had  to 
withdraw,  said  Kathy  Jones,  Liebling  III 
convention  director.  Murphy  is  under  a 
court-imposed  gag  rule  and  didn’t  want  to 
expose  himself  to  any  temptation  to  talk 
about  his  case  at  the  convention. 

Most  of  the  talk  revolved  around  the 
Hearst  case,  but  Ungar  said  there  are 
other  areas  in  which  the  press  is  held 
hostage.  “In  Washington,  at  the  snap  of  a 
finger,  the  administration  hands  out  its 
viewpoint.  Then  the  coverage  of  Henry 
Kissinger’s  trips  is  pretty  well- 
orchestrated,”  he  said.  And  Charlotte 
Curtis  even  brought  up  the  old  kidnap 
story  of  Martha  Mitchell,  saying,  “I’ve 
had  to  deal  with  that  woman  .  .  .” 

Ungar  felt  the  media  was  ripped  off  in 
airing  President  Nixon’s  recent  television 
speech.  “Nixon  had  no  entitlement  to 
make  that  speech  on  tv.  That  should  have 
been  told  to  the  House  Judiciary  Commit¬ 
tee.” 

Most  of  the  questions  asked  the  panel 
implied  that  the  press  is  involved  in  vari¬ 
ous  sorts  of  exploitation.  One  person  sug¬ 
gested  murder  stories  be  cut  out  of  news¬ 
papers,  that  they  give  others  ideas.  But 
Wilson  said  it’s  not  true  that  if  we  don’t 
write  about  a  murder,  nobody  will  get  an 
idea  to  murder.  And  Curtis  cited  a  story 
from  her  edit  pages  of  a  paper  which  cut 
out  crime  for  a  time,  and  the  murders 
increased  anyway. 

On  the  Hearst  case,  Wilson  questioned 
why  more  stories  didn’t  appear  on  the 
disastrous  People  in  Need  program  and 
all  the  in-fighting.  “It  was  a  serious 
ripoff,”  said  Findley,  “and  Randolph 
Hearst  probably  didn’t  want  it  reported.” 
He  mostly  criticized  papers  for  being  tak¬ 
en  in  by  the  Symbionese  Liberation  Army 
who  he  said  the  press  attributed  more 
credibility  to  than  it  deserved,  but  that 
they  should  be  informed  on  the  SLA. 

“I  don’t  think  we  have  overplayed  the 
Hearst  story,”  said  Sorenson.  And  Findley 
called  coverage  on  it  “hack  journalism.” 

“Oil  the  News” 

In  the  session,  “Oil  the  News  That’s  Fit 
to  Print,”  Brit  Hume  was  critical  of  the 
oil  industry,  saying  that  the  press  can’t 
look  at  the  books,  that  the  media  needs 
figures  to  verify  what  the  oil  people  say. 
“They  give  us  plenty  of  figures  but  they 
can’t  be  checked.” 

Herb  Schmertz,  of  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  was 
asked  if  the  press  could  see  his  records, 
“then  we’ll  believe  you.”  But  Schmertz 

(Continued  on  page  11) 
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Our  reporter  finds  session 

By  Jane  Levere 

‘‘Join  us  .  .  .  for  discussion  and  debate.  .  .  .  Join  us  .  .  . 
as  we  think  out  loud,”  proclaims  the  promotional  material 
for  MORE's  A.  J,  Liebling  Counter-Convention  held  in 
New  York  City  last  weekend  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  So 
join  them  I  did,  but  it  was  for  sleeping  from  boredom 
rather  than  for  discussion  and  debate. 

I  attended  the  session  entitled  “And  Now  a  Tougher 
Question:  Is  There  a  Female  Sensibility?”  and  found  it  a 
self-righteous,  self-serving  conglomeration  of  intellectual- 
ized,  pompous  New  Yorkese. 

Most  of  the  panelists  told  us  “where  they  were  at,”  as 
opposed  to  “where  they  had  been.” 

We  learned  how  their  consciousness  had  been  raised, 
how  they  had  broken  out  of  the  white,  middle-class, 
W  ASP-Puritanical  value  system. 

But  the  real  question,  entirely  lost  on  them,  is,  “Who 
cares?” 

School  journalists 

Maybe  the  high  school  and  college  kids,  all  fashionably 
decked  out  in  blue  jeans  and  t-shirts;  maybe  the  out-of- 
towners,  naively  impressed  by  these  publishing  stars  from 
the  Big  Apple.  But  certainly  not  any  professional  journal¬ 
ist  interested  in  most  everything  but  these  useless,  auto¬ 
biographical,  self-indulgent  tales  of  true  confession. 

Paul  Cowan,  writer  for  the  Village  Voice,  New  York’s 
anti-Establishment  weekly,  was  the  only  panel  member  to 
come  off  as  a  perceptive,  unpretentious  writer  with  a 
sense  of  humor  about  the  “women’s  issue”  and  the  pro¬ 
fession  in  general,  despite  the  fact  he  offered  little  en¬ 
lightenment  on  the  question  of  a  female  sensibility. 

In  order  to  let  the  audience  know  how  he  had  developed 
as  a  “male”  writer  in  America,  he  recounted  his  life  his¬ 
tory.  Going  way  back,  he  discussed  the  discomfort  he  felt 
as  a  Jew  and  thus  as  an  outsider  at  Choate  and  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

“I  was  left  with  a  lurking  desire  to  prove  myself,”  he 
admits,  a  Hemingwayesque  desire  to  “look  for  moments  of 
danger,”  to  seek  out  the  more  violent  stories.  “I  still  see 


at  Liebling  C-C  a  real  bore 

myself  in  these  situations  as  Steve  McQueen  or  Humphrey 
Bogart,  journalist.” 

Cowan’s  experiences  as  an  outsider  also  left  him  with  a 
“tremendous  dislike  of  stereotypes.”  Rejection  of  stereo¬ 
types  led  him,  as  a  writer,  to  a  search  for  the  true  pulse 
of  society,  for  “communities  where  you  could  see  the  cy¬ 
cles  of  life,”  and  to  involvement  in  the  1960’s  civil  rights 
movement.  But  when  movement  members  became  jaded 
leftists  in  the  late  sixties  contemptuous  of  “Middle  Amer¬ 
ica,”  Cowan  became  disillusioned  and  his  political  subject 
matter  changed. 

Fatherhood,  arriving  about  the  same  time  as  disillu¬ 
sionment  with  the  leftists,  also  influenced  Cowan.  “I  be¬ 
came  involved  with  petty  bourgeois,  family  and  commu¬ 
nity  subjects  after  my  wife  Rachel  had  a  child,”  he  says. 

Two  kinds  of  stories  now  attract  him,  stories  about  the 
lives  of  ordinary  people  and  stories  with  an  element  of 
violence,  such  as  his  feature  on  Puerto  Rican  street  gangs 
in  New  York.  He  finds  it  “a  political  act  ...  to  write 
about  ordinary  people  for  the  Voice.” 

Run-of-the  mill  stories  needed 

In  addition  to  his  soul-baring  rhetoric,  Cowan  offered  a 
rational,  asexual  criticism  of  the  legitimate  press.  Dis¬ 
agreeing  with  the  definition  of  news  used  by  most  papers, 
he  is  “bored  with  technical  stories  about  Watergate.  I’m 
more  interested  in  stories  affecting  my  daily  life,  stories 
on  day  care  centers,  for  example.  It’s  hard  to  find  a  city 
editor  who  considers  stories  like  these  hard  news,  but  they 
are,  and  they  should  not  be  neglected.” 

Before  I  walked  out  on  the  session,  I  heard  Cowan  offer 
the  sagest  opinion  of  the  afternoon.  When  asked  if  he, 
as  a  man  (meaning  a  person  not  living  inside  a  woman’s 
shoes  and  viewing  the  world  from  a  female  perspective) 
could  write  fairly  about  women  (the  implication  of  the 
questioner  was  that  no  male  could),  he  answered,  “My 
sheer  interest  in  other  people  transcends  the  question  of 
gender  when  I  write.” 

Truer  words  were  not  spoken  that  afternoon — and  the 
250  journalists  at  the  session  should  have  gotten  many 
more  of  them  from  MORE.  • 


(Continued  from  page  10) 
answered,  “No,  I  don’t  think  so.”  And 
everybody  laughed. 

Reed  Irvine,  from  a  group  called  Accu¬ 
racy  in  Media,  asked  the  audience  of  jour¬ 
nalists:  “How  many  of  you  out  there  would 
let  people  see  your  records  at  your  news¬ 
papers?” 

“We  don’t  know  what  to  believe,”said 
Jim  Steele,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  reporter 
who  has  written  a  number  of  stories  on 
the  oil  situation.  Steele  and  Don  Barlett 
did  a  seven-part  series  on  the  oil  crisis  for 
!  the  Inquirer  earlier  this  year.  It  was  a 

controversial  series  becau.se  several  oil 
companies  reportedly  said  he  got  it 
j  wrong.  But  Steele  put  quite  a  bit  of  re¬ 

search  into  it,  a  source  said. 

There’s  no  question  of  credibility,  he 
said,  adding  that  the  companies  never 
;  warned  anyone  ahead  of  time  of  the  short¬ 

age.  Steele  felt  most  of  the  press  missed 
I  the  oil  story,  looking  upon  it  as  political 

instead  of  economic.  “Too  many  reporters 
took  the  word  of  the  oil  companies,”  he 
said,  “that  the  reason  for  the  shortage 
was  people  used  too  much  gas.”  That  was 
a  faulty  argument  and  an  excuse  for  high 
prices,  he  said. 

Others  on  the  panel  were  Molly  Ivins, 
Texas  Observer,  who  also  commented  on 
her  views  of  reporting  big  business,  and 


Edward  K.  Mills  II,  of  Exxon  Co.,  USA, 
who  tried  to  defend  the  oil  industry. 

Middle  East  controversy 

Considered  one  of  the  most  controversi¬ 
al  panels  was  the  one  on  coverage  of  the 
Middle  East.  “Is  there  a  Jewish  bias?” 
w’as  the  topic,  and  charges  flew  on  both 
sides.  The  two  major  points  of  view  were 
that  American  coverage  was  biased 
towards  Israel  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
it  wasn’t.  Rabbi  Arthur  Hertzberg,  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress,  didn’t  see  any 
bias  he  said,  but  author  Fawaz  Turki  said 
he  did.  Paul  Jacobs,  of  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies,  and  Noam  Chomsky  from 
M.I.T.,  suggested  reporters  shouldn’t  ac¬ 
cept  government  handouts,  stay  in  the 
hotels;  that  they  should  get  closer  to  the 
countries  and  lifestyles  and  take  a  fairer 
look  at  the  countries. 

It  was  brought  up  that  censorship  is  a 
tough  question  and  that  foreign  reporting 
is  hard  if  you  don’t  know  the  local  lan¬ 
guages  and  come  for  too  short  a  time. 
Roger  Wilkins,  New  York  Times,  moder¬ 
ated. 

Crime  coverage  simple-minded 

In  the  panel,  “Violence  Runs  Amok  in 
the  Newsroom  ...  Is  Crime  Coverage 
Simple-Minded?”,  most  agreed  it  was.  Da¬ 
vid  Burnham,  New  York  Times  police  re¬ 


porter,  moderated  a  panel  composed  of 
Anthony  Bouza  of  the  New  York  Police 
Dept.;  Bonnie  Brower,  Legal  Aid  Society 
attorney;  Joe  Eszterhas,  Rolling  Stone; 
Willie  Hamilton,  Amsterdam  News;  Fran 
O’Leary,  an  ex-convict  involved  in  an  en¬ 
counter  group;  and  Theo.  Wilson,  New 
York  Daily  News. 

“There’s  a  great  deal  of  laziness,  incom¬ 
petence  and  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
press,”  said  Bouza,  “but  there  are  some 
reporters  who  go  out  of  their  way,”  citing 
Burnham  and  those  who  dug  up  the  Ser- 
pico  story  in  New  York  City.  The  police 
representative  said  coverage  is  simple- 
minded  when  it  deals  with  “the  tawdry 
and  the  sensational.”  O’Leary  agreed,  cit¬ 
ing  an  instance  in  which  she  said  a  Daily 
News  photographer  once  said  to  her: 
“Don’t  you  have  a  crying  mother;  I  need  a 
picture  of  a  face.” 

When  the  police  department  was  criti¬ 
cized  for  its  brutality  and  not  releasing 
information  when  policemen  kill  persons, 
Bouza  said,  “Naturally  there  is  a  lot 
wrong  with  the  police  department.  But  I 
don’t  see  much  malice  in  the  press,  but 
mostly  stupidity  in  not  developing  a  story 
enough.” 

Brower  asked:  “Why  doesn’t  the  media 
focus  more  on  the  causes  of  crime?”  she 
said,  “the  sensational  reporting  of  details 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Buying  a  weekly? 

Broker  says  yearly  volume 
remains  best  key  to  value 


If  you’re  planning  on  buying  a  newspa¬ 
per  property — especially  a  weekly  (this 
includes  suburban  weeklies)  a  good  place 
to  begin  in  evaluating  a  newspaper’s 
worth  is  to  look  at  its  annual  volume. 

According  to  Walter  B.  Grimes,  pres¬ 
ident  of  W,  B.  Grimes  and  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  a  newspaper  broker,  “the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  volume  and  price  has  not 
changed  much  for  years.”  He  reports,  that 
“only  recently,  with  the  great  growth  of 
suburbs  of  metropolitan  markets,  has 
there  been  a  slight  trend  towards  higher 
prices,  but  even  now,  more  often  than  not, 
it  really  is  a  case  of  getting  closer  to  or 
practically  at  100  percent  of  volume 
rather  than  exceeding  it.” 

Grimes  believes  that  newspaper  evalua¬ 
tion,  itself,  is  a  “subjective  determina¬ 
tion.”  He  points  out  that  two  people  can 
look  at  the  same  community;  one  will 
grasp  the  potential  for  the  success  of  a 
newspaper,  and  the  other  will  think  that 
any  publisher  in  that  same  community 
may  be  doomed  to  failure. 

Judging  value 

In  establishing  criteria  for  judging  a 
newspaper’s  value.  Grimes  says,  that  for¬ 
mulas  or  rules  of  thumb  should  be  guide¬ 
lines.  “In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of  a 
newspaper,  just  as  the  value  of  anything 
else,  is  determined  by  the  basic  economic 
law  that  value  is  that  point  at  which 
there  is  a  melting  of  the  minds  between 
buyer  and  seller;  the  price  at  which  a 
seller  is  willing  to  sell  and  a  buyer  is 
willing  to  buy,”  he  states. 

Grimes  defined  the  newspaper  broker’s 
approach  in  evaluating  a  newspaper.  He 
said  the  broker  is  quite  different  from  an 
accountant.  “A  newspaper  broker  does 
consider  such  factors  as  the  prices  at 
which  comparable  publishing  properties 
are  being  bought  and  sold  at  the  time  of 
the  evaluation,”  he  said.  But,  the  broker 
also  looks  at  “the  degree  of  competition  in 
the  area,  the  acceptance  of  the  publication 
in  its  market,  and  the  potential  for  future 
growth.” 

It  is  important  to  remember,  that  cur¬ 
rently,  “we  are  in  a  sellers’  market.  There 
are  far  more  buyers  for  newspaper  prop¬ 
erties  than  there  are  publications  for 
sale,”  Grimes  explained.  And  of  course 
this  works  according  to  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand:  “whenever  there  are  more 
buyers  than  sellers,  prices  tend  to  be 
higher.” 

Formula  appraisal 

Grimes  said  that  in  appraising  a  news¬ 
paper  as  a  business,  there  are  certain 
formulas  which  are  used  in  arriving  at  a 
valuation : 

“One  of  the  most  common  is  that  a 
newspaper  is  worth  a  multiple  of  cash 


flow.  By  cash  flow,  we  usually  refer  to  the 
earnings  which  an  owner  takes  out  of  a 
business.  It  is  a  combination  of  owner’s 
salary,  profit  before  taxes  as  shown  on  the 
financial  statements,  depreciation,  and 
nonrecurring  expenses,”  he  analyzed. 

Using  this  formula.  Grimes  estimated: 
“Newspapers  probably  sell,  more  often 
than  not,  at  three  to  five  times  the  cash 
flow,” 

However,  Grimes  indicated  that  with 
cash  flow  as  the  basis  of  a  formula,  it  is 
the  buyer’s  profit  that  is  more  important 
than  the  seller’s.  “Profit  is  a  variable,  and 
legitimately  the  expenses  for  running  a 
business  may  be  higher  under  one  publish¬ 
er  than  under  another.  It  is  all  tied  up 
with  a  publishing  philosophy,”  he  noted. 

To  illustrate  this  point.  Grimes  said 
that  one  publisher  might  believe  in  a 
highly  paid  and  good-sized  editorial  staff. 
Another  might  believe  that  most  of  the 
news  that  people  want  to  see  in  the  news¬ 
paper  will  naturally  flow  to  it — meaning 
fewer  editorial  personnel.  Another  pub¬ 
lisher  may  hire  advertising  salesmen  on  a 
commission  basis  only,  feeling  that  these 
men  with  no  guaranteed  income  will  work 
harder.  He  cited  that  another  may  Avant 
to  use  sophisticated  equipment  and  be 
more  intent  on  doing  a  quality  job  of 
printing. 

Therefore,  Grimes  suggested,  “the 
newspaper  buyer  must  somewhere  along 
the  line,  project  his  own  costs,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  volume,  decide  what 
his  profit  will  be.  He  then  will  assign  to 
this  profit  the  multiple  which  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  return  w’hich  he  is  seeking 
from  the  business,  and  that  is  the  price  he 
will  be  willing  to  pay.” 

According  to  the  newspaper  broker, 
there  are  variations  of  this  formula.  One 
is  based  on  the  multiple  of  after  ta.x 
profits.  “An  analysis  of  the  price-earnings 
ratios  of  14  public  newspaper  corporations 
on  April  16,  revealed  that  they  were  being 
traded  at  prices  ranging  from  a  lowr  of 
five  times  after  tax  earnings  to  a  high  of 
23  times  (for  Gannett,  and  far  higher 
than  those  of  the  next  company),  and  the 
average  for  the  14  companies  was  ten 
times  the  net  profit  after  taxes,”  Grimes 
deduced. 

He  added  that  this  is  hardly  encourag¬ 
ing  to  the  publisher  who  is  thinking  of 
selling  and  demanding  a  price  of  much 
more  than  five  times  the  cash  flow  or 
pre-tax  profits. 

Another  formula  Grimes  described  is 
the  formula  based  on  circulation.  This  is 
one  which  assigns  a  dollar  value  to  a  unit 
of  paid  circulation,  “In  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper  field,  for  example,  the  formula 
would  call  for  a  value  of  $20  for  each 
paid  subscriber.  But  what  do  you  do  in 
this  day  and  age  when  many  newspapers, 
particularly  suburban  newspapers,  have  a 


huge  free  circulation?  Can  we  assign  one 
value  to  a  paid  subscriber  and  a  lesser 
value  to  each  person  or  family  who  gets  a 
copy  of  the  newspaper?”  he  asked  point¬ 
edly. 

Population  factor 

The  formula  based  on  populaton  would 
seem  to  be  an  answer  to  this  question.  But 
this  formula  which  assigns  a  dollar  value 
to  each  resident  in  the  newspaper  area, 
may  be  unrealistic.  Grimes  said  that 
“there  really  is  no  relationship  between 
paid  circulation  or  population  and  the 
prices  at  which  these  publications  change 
hands.” 

The  one  means  for  evaluating  a  news¬ 
paper  in  Grimes’  mind  that  stands  up 
again  and  again  is  the  one  which  consid¬ 
ers  “When  we  are  dealing  with  volume, 
we  are  dealing  with  facts,  not  with  a 
degree  of  speculation,  as  in  the  case  with 
profit.  This  is  the  historic  record  of  per¬ 
formance  of  a  business,”  Grimes  defined. 
The  buyer  should  begin  his  projections 
through  this  approach.  Grimes  states.  He 
should  be  concerned  in  how  he  will  in¬ 
crease  the  volume  when  he  is  buying  a 
newspaper.  The  potential  will  develop. 
Grimes  says  that  a  buyer’s  price  should  be 
based  on  past  performance. 

“In  the  case  of  daily  newspapers,  in 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  sharp  es¬ 
calation  in  the  prices  paid  in  relation  to 
the  annual  volume  of  business.  Whereas 
not  too  many  years  ago  it  was  common  to 
consider  most  newspapers,  daily  or  week¬ 
ly,  to  be  worth  the  annual  volume,  today 
daily  newspapers  are  selling  (in  other 
than  the  smallest  markets  etc.)  at  prices 
of  1%  to  1%  times  the  annual  volume,” 
Grimes  points  out  that  in  some  larger 
markets  these  dailies  are  selling  for  two 
to  two  and  a  quarter  times  the  annual 
volume — and  in  the  major  markets — “one 
can  almost  conclude  that  the  sky  is  the 
limit,”  he  said. 

In  judging  the  volume  of  a  newspaper. 
Grimes  said  that  it  is  customary  to  aver¬ 
age  the  volume  over  a  period  of  years. 
But  because,  we  are  in  an  inflationary 
swing.  Grimes  said  that  it  is  probably 
more  realistic  to  base  the  volume  on  the 
last  calendar  or  fiscal  year.  “The  upward 
or  downward  trend  over  a  period  of  years 
is  more  important  in  determining  how 
close  the  price  gets  to  100  percent  of  the 
volume  rather  than  its  average,”  he  iter¬ 
ated. 

Growth  assets 

According  to  Grimes,  today,  actual  val¬ 
ue  is  less  than  rather  than  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  annual  volume.  He  says 
that  a  newspaper  showing  steady  growth 
will  command  a  higher  price  than  one 
which  had  been  declining.  At  the  same 
time,  even  if  a  newspaper  has  shown  posi¬ 
tive  mobility,  the  buyer  should  study  it 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  it  hasn’t 
reached  a  plateau. 

Grimes  further  said  that  a  newspaper 
serving  a  growing  community  will  gener¬ 
ate  a  higher  price.  If  there  are  many 
strong  competitors,  obviously,  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  value  will  be  affected  negatively. 

But  Grimes  notes:  “One  should  observe 
that  a  weekly  newspaper  serving  the 
suburbs  of  a  city  which  has  a  daily  may 
{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Reporter  in  the  field  to 
go  “on/line”  via  terminal 

Reporters  in  the  field  will  in  the  next  Usher  Davidson,  the  reporter  was  as- 

few  months  be  recognized — not  by  note  signed  to  cover  the  tornado  damage  in 

pad  or  standard  typewriter — but  by  the  Xenia,  Ohio.  The  time  was  now  well  past  6 

latest  electronic  input  device — “The  For-  pm  and  after  driving  60  miles  to  Xenia, 
table  Reporter  Terminal.”  viewing  at  first  hand  the  damage,  he 

The  portable  visual  display  terminal  drove  the  60  miles  back  to  his  hotel  room 
with  cassette  storage  has  been  designed  to  and  at  1:30  am  wrote  his  third  piece  for 

capture  and  transmit  the  reporter’s  origi-  the  day.  This  he  filed  at  6  am  that  morn- 

nal  keystrokes.  With  a  Selectric  type  key-  ing  at  the  local  Western  Union  office, 
board  consisting  of  alphanumeric  capabili-  From  the  press  box  at  the  stadium  via 
ties  and  a  seven  inch  diagonal  CRT  an  ordinary  telephone  and  with  the  por- 
screen,  acoustic  coupler  and  data  commu- 


The  keyboard  has  43  alphanumeric  keys 
and  space  bar  on  the  Selectric  layout  with 
additional  keys  for  specific  functions.  The 
seven  inch  diagonal  screen  will  display  14 
rows  of  44  characters  or  a  total  of  616 
characters.  The  character  repertoire  is 
127  USASCII  character,  including  upper/ 
lower  case  letters,  numerals  and  control 
symbols.  The  cursor  controls  up,  down, 
left,  right,  and  home  movements.  There  is 
an  automatic  repeat  after  one-half  second 
delay.  Scroll  controls  permit  up /down 
scrolling  with  automatic  repeat  after  one- 
half  second  delay. 

The  built  in  display  memory  is  2048 
characters,  each  character  7  bits  data  plus 
parity. 

The  normal  mode  for  use  is  similar  to 


nications  capability  modem  built  into  the 
terminal,  the  reporter  goes  “on/line.” 

Overall  design  of  the  portable  terminal 
is  lightweight  (approximately  20  pounds) 
and  packaged  in  a  case  measuring  18"  x 
13"  X  7"  which  fits  under  an  airplane  seat 
and  compact  enough  for  press  boxes  in 
stadiums  new  or  old. 

Using  either  the  AC  plug  for  power  or 
the  portable  built  in  battery  pack,  the 
reporter  can  via  the  telephone  line  trans¬ 
mit  data  to  home  office  hard  copy  printers 
or  host  computer  or  other  editing  devices 
in  the  electronic  data  handling  systems  of 
the  newsroom. 

Ease  of  filing  copy 

At  the  keyboard  of  the  P-1800  the  re¬ 
porter  in  the  field  has  extensive  versatility 
for  creating  and  moving  copy. 

An  example  of  how  copy  might  have 
been  moved  by  a  reporter  in  the  field  is 
detailed  in  the  excerpt  that  follows. 


In  Ralph  Davidson’s,  Letter  from  the 


Model  P-1800  portable  reporter  terminal 


Publisher  Column,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Time  magazine,  Davidson  recounts  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Paul  Witteman-Sport  Reporter- 
Researcher  for  Time. 

Witteman  was  in  the  press  box  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  covering  the  opening  of  the  1974 
baseball  season  when  Hank  Aaron  hit  his 


table  reporter  terminal,  Witteman  could 
have  filed  both  the  pre-game  and  Aaron 
pieces.  These  filed  stories  would  have  been 
in  the  New  York  Office  minutes  later. 
(See  diagram  for  copy  flow) 

During  Witteman’s  return  trip  from 


that  of  the  Selectric  type  typewriter  with 
the  cursor  moving  right  after  character 
entry.  As  the  line  is  filled  with  characters 
the  next  line  comes  up  automatically  and 
as  the  last  line  of  display  is  filled  the 
upward  scroll  is  initiated. 


714th  home  run.  Witteman  at  the  time 
was  writing  a  piece  about  the  pre-game 
activities  and  following  Aaron’s  home 
run,  interviewed  the  family  and  later 
Aaron  himself.  Then  Witteman  sat  down 


Xenia  and  at  the  nearest  working  tele¬ 
phone  booth  he  could  have  filed  his  story 
immediately  with  the  home  office. 

The  use  of  the  P-1800  portable  reporter 
terminal  is  un-limited  and  the  unit  has 


Editing  capability 

Editing  features  for  the  reporter  in¬ 
clude  overwrite  mode  enabling  the  entered 
character  replacing  the  character  present- 


and  wrote  a  piece  on  “Aaron’s  Day.”  been  desigpied  with  the  needs  of  the  re-  the  screen  and  under  the  cursor. 

Following  the  game  according  to  pub-  porter  being  given  first  priority.  There  is  a  word  wrap  around  and  if  the 

word  at  cursor  position  is  deleted,  remain- 


Diagram  of  copy  flow  from  portable  reporter  terminal  to  home  office. 
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ing  data  on  line  is  moved  left  to  fill  void. 
Reverse  wrap  around  can  also  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  The  entire  contents  of  the  Block 
Memory  (2048  characters)  can  be  cleared. 

The  magnetic  tape  cassette  is  a  preci¬ 
sion  Philips  Type  ECMA  or  ANSI  stan¬ 
dard  300  feet  of  certified  1600  Cl  tape. 

Other  applications  for  the  portable  re¬ 
porter  terminal  include  bureau  assign¬ 
ments  on  temporary  or  permanent  basis, 
input  device  for  classified  departments 
and  as  an  input  device  where  numeric 
data  are  transmitted. 

Teleram  Corporation  has  sold  a  number 
of  the  units  and  production  is  currently 
underway.  The  terminal  will  cost  approx¬ 
imately  five  thousand  dollars. 

A  working  unit  will  be  on  display  at  the 
June,  Newspaper  Production  Management 
Conference,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 
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JERRY 

Jerry  Green,  the  Detroit  News’  sports 
columnist,  still  has  trouble  recognizing 
himself  as  one  of  the  nation’s  top  sports- 
writers. 

He  wasn’t  given  a  daily  column  until 
June  18,  1973,  but  at  year’s  end  he  was 
voted  Michigan’s  top  sportswriter  by  the 
National  Sportscasters  and  Sportswriters 
Association. 

“I  never  thought  about  sportsw’riting 
until  I  was  concluding  my  career  at 
Brown  University  in  1950,”  said  Jerry. 
(Later,  he  gained  his  Master’s  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Boston  University  in  1952.) 

Uncertain  of  his  future  plans  as  an 
undergraduate  at  Brown,  Green  was  be¬ 
mused  when  a  friend  said,  “You  love 
sports  but  you’re  no  good  in  athletics,  so 
why  don’t  you  become  a  sportswriter?” 

“Nonsense,  I  could  never  make  it  as  a 
sportswriter,”  replied  Jerry. 

Green  recalled:  “Still  I  couldn’t  shake 
the  idea.  I  had  regarded  sportswriters  as 
dieties,  on  a  plateau  just  barely  below  the 
athletes  themselves.  As  a  youngster,  I  had 


Pacific  area  newspapers 
form  web  offset  group 

Pacific  Area  Newspaper  Production  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed  recently  in  Sydney, 
Australia,  where  160  delegates,  represent¬ 
ing  88  newspapers  and  associated  com¬ 
panies  met  in  a  three  day  technical  con¬ 
ference. 

Anthony  Whitlock,  organizing  secretary 
of  the  web  offset  association,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  executive  director  and  will  be  based  in 
Melbourne,  Australia. 

The  decision  to  change  the  scope  and 
name  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand 
Web  Offset  Newspaper  Association  came 
after  the  board  members  decided  to  in¬ 
clude  newspapers  regardless  of  production 
techniques. 

Membership  of  the  new  association  in¬ 
cludes  papers  in  Indonesia,  Fiji  and  New 
Zealand  as  well  as  Australia. 

• 

Anti-bias  law  book 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  released  (May  10)  a  special 
report  on  “Anti-Discrimination,”  contain¬ 
ing  an  overview  of  current  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  that  attempts  to  summarize  the 
prohibitions  embodied  in  current  Federal 
and  State  laws,  and  suggestions  to  pub¬ 
lishers  on  how  to  conform  with  the  laws 
on  equal  employment  opportunities. 

• 

Parade  adds  two  papers 

The  Lexington  (Ky)  Herald  Leader 
will  start  distribution  on  June  9  of 
Parade  magazine.  On  September  1  Parade 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Lancaster  (Pa) 
Sunday  News.  The  edition  of  these  two 
newspapers  brings  Parade  total  ABC 
circulation  to  a  record  high  of  18,828,941 
in  108  newspapers. 


By  Jim  Scott 


GREEN 

been  influenced  by  the  writing  of  Jimmy 
Cannon  and  Ernest  Hemingw’ay.  Later  I 
also  came  under  the  spell  of  Red  Smith, 
Arthur  Daley  and  Dave  Egan. 

“So  I  thought,  ‘Some  fellows  in  my  gen¬ 
eration  just  have  to  be  sportswriters.  Why 
not  I?’  ” 

One  day  at  Boston  University,  a  profes¬ 
sor  asked  Green  what  he  wanted  to  be. 

“A  sportswriter,”  he  replied. 

“You  mean  a  sportswriter  on  a  small 
daily?” 

“No,  on  a  metropolitan  daily,  a  baseball 
writer.” 

The  professor  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t 
think  you’ll  ever  make  it  with  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily!” 

This  only  heightened  Green’s  desire. 

After  working  as  a  copy  boy  for  the 
New  York  Journal- American  in  1952, 
Green  went  into  the  Navy,  graduated  OSC 
and  spent  three  years  as  an  officer  aboard 
the  USS  Northhampton  in  Japan  and 
Taiwan,  where  there  was  a  lot  of  shoot¬ 
ing. 

In  1956,  he  joined  the  Long  Island  Star- 
Journal  as  a  reporter  for  four  months, 
then  accepted  a  bid  from  the  Associated 
Press  in  Detroit.  He  spent  three  years  in 
Ann  Arbor,  then  was  recalled  to  Detroit 
as  the  Michigan  AP  sports  editor. 

In  September,  1963,  Green  joined  the 
Detroit  News.  He  covered  all  sports,  in¬ 
cluding  pro  football  for  seven  years. 

Not  a  ‘house  man’ 

As  a  columnist,  Jerry  writes  for  the 
fans,  is  the  antithesis  of  a  house  man. 

“I  am  beginning  to  like  college  football 
again,”  said  Jerry.  “I  regard  it  now  as 
more  competitive  than  the  pro  brand.  I 
find  pro  football  management  in  Detroit 
as  being  terribly  arrogant.  It  is  a  laissez- 
faire  organization,  which  cannot  keep  its 
team  from  sinking  while  raising  ticket 
prices. 

“Recently  I  did  a  column  on  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Detroit;  the  1935-36  City  of 
Champions  (Tigers,  Lions,  Red  Wings,  all 
world  champs).  I  now  refer  to  my  own 
city  as  the  City  of  Chumps.  Detroit  has 
had  one  championship  team  in  any  sport 
since  1957.  I  thus  take  off  as  tough  as  I 
can  after  the  pollyana  club  managements, 
which  are  ripping  off  the  sports  con¬ 
sumer. 

“I  also  take  off  after  the  local  disc 
jockeys  who  prattle  to  their  audiences 
how  great  our  teams  are  when  all  of 
them,  except  the  pro  basketball  Pistons, 
are  losers. 

“I  think  a  sports  column  must  be  a 
reflection  of  the  writer.  It  should  be  pro¬ 
vocative.  It  should  leave  the  reader  with  a 
thought.  I  catch  some  flak  for  using  words 
that  are  not  common  to  ordinary  conver¬ 
sation.  I  believe  in  employing  all  of  the 
English  language  for  writing.  Those  who 
don’t  understand  the  words  have  diction¬ 
aries  available.  I  myself  wear  out  my 
dictionary.  I  am  opinionated.  1  work  for 
my  paper  and  the  people  who  pay  money 
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Jerry  Green 


to  buy  it.  I  try  to  be  a  protector  for  the 
sports  consumer  in  Detroit. 

“I  think  the  owners  should  do  more  to 
supply  better  teams  here.  As  a  result,  a 
lot  of  the  customers  write  back  and  tell 
me  to  stop  picking  on  their  local  heroes 
and  get  behind  our  teams.  Balderdash! 
These  are  commercial  enterprises.  They 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  people.  My 
sports  ideology  is  simple,  really.  Sports  is 
an  escape  from  the  woes  of  the  daily 
routine.  The  managements  here  do  not 
like  me.  It  doesn’t  matter  as  long  as  they 
respect  me.” 

A  prolific,  skillful  writer.  Green  does  a 
weekly  pro  football  column  for  The 
Sporting  News.  He  is  in  demand  by  all 
the  sport  magazines,  and  writes  regularly 
for  Saga  on  pro  football,  as  well  as  for 
several  of  the  pro  football  guides. 

Green  has  authored  two  hardcover 
books:  “Year  of  the  Tiger,”  and  “The 
Detroit  Lions  Great  Teams,  Great  Years.” 
The  former  was  a  diary  of  the  1958  De¬ 
troit  world  champions. 

Jerry  Green  doesn’t  have  to  go  the 
office  to  turn  out  his  daily  column  but  he 
does  not  have  carte  blanche  on  travel  as¬ 
signments. 

“I  make  my  suggestions  to  Bob  Sieger, 
our  sports  editor,”  he  disclosed.  “I  love  to 
travel  and  have  developed  an  interest  in 
international  sports.  I’d  like  to  write  on 
them  in  column  form.” 

For  exercise,  Jerry,  who  has  played 
hockey,  goes  for  ice  skating.  He  intends  to 
start  jogging.  Also,  he  intends  to  take  up 
tennis.  “But  I  procrastinate,”  he  admits. 
• 

Iowa  agency  merges 
with  Y&R  National 

Young  and  Rubicam  International  Inc. 
has  signed  a  letter  of  intent  to  merge 
with  Croswell,  Munsell,  Schubert  &  Zirbel 
Inc.  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

The  move — part  of  Y&R’s  expansion 
program — will  add  the  Iowa  agency  to  its 
subsidiary  Y&R  National,  which  has  ac¬ 
quired  agencies  in  Kansas  City,  Chicago 
and  Houston.  Gross  income  for  the  new 
acquisition  has  run  in  excess  of  $1  million 
annually. 
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First  Place  Winner 
BlacIt-and-White  Action 


"Warfield  Catch" 

JOE  ELBERT,  Miami  Herald 


"Things  that  go  Bump  ...  In  the  Night" 
CARL  SKALAK  JR.,  Berea,  Ohio,  freelancer 


First  Place  Winner 
Color  Action 


Pro  football  pictures  of  year 


Photographers  from  Miami,  Fla.,  and 
Berea,  Ohio,  dominated  top  honors  in  the 
sixth  annual  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame 
Professional  Photographers  contest. 

Joe  Elbert  and  John  Walther,  both  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  are  first  time  winners 
in  the  black-and-white  action  and  feature 
categories,  while  Carl  Skalak,  a  freelance 
photographer  from  Berea,  won  first  in 
both  the  color  categories,  action  and 
feature.  Skalak  was  a  color  action  winner 
in  the  1972  contest. 

Only  professional  photographers  ordi¬ 


narily  assigned  to  cover  pro  football 
games  were  eligible  to  enter  pictures 
taken  during  the  1973  professional  foot¬ 
ball  season,  which  included  the  January 
13,  1974,  Super  Bowl  VIII  game  and  the 
Pro  Bowl  a  week  later. 

The  four  winning  photos  will  hang  per¬ 
manently  in  the  Hall  while  second  and 
third  place  winners  and  honorable  men¬ 
tions  will  hang  temporarily.  The  National 
Football  Museum  and  National  Football 
Library  are  located  in  Canton,  Ohio,  di¬ 
rected  by  Don  Smith. 


"The  I2fh  Player" 

CARL  SKALAK  JR.,  Berea,  Ohio,  freelancer 


First  Place  Winner  "Shula  and  Arntparger"  First  Place  Winner 

Color  Feature  JOHN  WALTHER,  Miami  Herald  Black-and-White  Feature 
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1973 

e6itOR  &  puBlisheR 
newspapeR 

pRomotion  awaRPs 


Classification  1 — Circulation/editorial  promotion,  in-paper 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  New  York  Times* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  South  Mississippi  Sun* 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Albany  Times-Union 


Classification  8 — Market  Data  promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  New  York  Times* 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Ottawa  Citizen 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Philadelphia  Inquirer 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Contra  Costa  Times 


Classification  2 — Advertising  promotion,  in-paper 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Knickerbocker  News/Union  Star 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Washington  Post 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Tribune* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Birmingham  Eccentric 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Bloomington  Pantagraph 


Classification  3 — Trade  Paper  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Knight  Newspapers 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Sun-Times 


Classification  4 — Radio  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Detroit  Free  Press* 


FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000): 
Certificate  of  Merit: 

Certificate  of  Merit: 

Certificate  of  Merit: 
Certificate  of  Merit: 


New  Brunswick  Home  News 
Chicago  Tribune* 

Toronto  Star 

South  Bay  Daily  Breeze* 

Birmingham  Post-Herald 


Classification  5— Television  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  New  York  Times* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  South  Mississippi  Sun* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Chicago  Daily  News 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Milwaukee  Journal 

Certificate  of  Merit:  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze* 

Classification  6 — Outdoor/ poster  promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  New  York  Times* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal* 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Minneapolis  Star 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Haarlems  Dagblad 

Classification  7 — Direct  Mail  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  New  York  Times* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Lancaster  Newspapers 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Boston  Globe 

Certificate  of  Merit:  London  Daily  Mail 

Certificate  of  Merit:  New  Brunswick  Home  News* 
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Classification  9 — Research 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Chicago  Tribune* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Paddock  Publications 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  New  Brunswick  Home  News* 


Classification  10 — Circulation  Carrier  Promotion 


FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000): 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000): 
Certificate  of  Merit: 
Certificate  of  Merit: 
Certificate  of  Merit: 
Certificate  of  Merit: 


Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 

San  Rafael  Independent-Journal* 

Bergen  Record* 

Newsday* 

Valley  News  Dispatch 
The  Columbian 


Classification  11 — Public  Relations/Community  Service 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Birmingham  News 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze* 
Certificate  of  Merit:  Orlando  Sentinel 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Gannett  Rochester 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Ypsilanti  Press 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Port  Huron  Times-Herald 


Classification  12 — Newspapers  in  the  Classroom 


FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000): 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000): 
Certificate  of  Merit: 

Certificate  of  Merit: 
Certificate  of  Merit: 


Detroit  Free  Press* 

San  Antonio  Express 
Detroit  News* 

Oklahoman  and  Times 
San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram 


Classification  13 — Newspaper  films 
tFIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Chicago  Tribune* 
tFIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Newsday* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Detroit  News* 

Certificate  of  Merit:  Bergen  Record* 


*  Indicates  won  more  than  one  award. 
t  Judges  voted  tic  for  First  Prize. 
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39th  ANNUAL  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  PROMOTION  AWARDS 


64  best  promotion  efforts  honored 


By  George  Wilt 

A  total  of  26  First  Prizes  and  38  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit  will  be  awarded  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  week,  in  the  39th 
annual  Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 
Competition,  sponsored  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  cooperation  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 

The  award  winners  were  selected  by  a 
dozen  judging  panels  in  New  York  City 
during  April  from  a  field  of  590  entries 
submitted  by  160  newspapers  in  the  U.S., 
Canada,  and  Europe. 

The  competition  comprised  thirteen 
classifications  of  promotion  of  advertising 
and  circulation,  research  activities,  public 
relations  and  community  service,  and 
Newspaper-in-the-Classroom  programs. 

This  year’s  judging,  for  the  first  time, 
was  accomplished  with  the  cooperation 
of  media  organizations,  including:  Radio 
Advertising  Bureau,  Television  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  Outdoor  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion,  Direct  Marketing  Association,  Re¬ 
search  Advertising  Foundation.  The  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  which  had  co¬ 
operated  in  previous  years,  also  assisted 
in  this  year’s  judging. 

All  entries  in  the  competition,  including 
the  Award  Winners,  will  be  exhibited  at 
the  44th  annual  INPA  Conference  at  the 
Sheraton-Cleveland,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May 
19-22.  The  awards  will  be  presented  at  an 
Awards  Luncheon  on  Wednesday,  May  22, 
by  Robert  U.  Browm,  publisher  and  editor 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  and  George  Wilt, 
assistant  to  the  publisher  and  promotion 
manager  of  E&P. 

Classifications  in  the  competition  em¬ 
brace  all  media  and  include:  Circulation/ 
editorial  promotion — in-paper;  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion — in-paper;  trade  paper  pro¬ 
motion;  radio  promotion;  television  pro¬ 
motion;  outdoor/poster  promotion;  direct 
mail;  market  data  promotion;  newspaper 
research;  circulation  carrier  promotion; 
public  relations/community  service;  News¬ 
paper  in  the  Classroom;  and  newspaper- 
sponsored  films.  Separate  awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  newspaper  with  circulation 
over-100,000,  and  those  under-100,000. 


More  than  half  of  the  awards  were 
won,  however,  by  the  efforts  of  only  13 
newspapers.  The  New  York  Times  took 
five  First  Prizes,  and  Chicago  Tribune’s 
five  awards  included  two  First  Prizes  and 
three  Certificates  of  Merit.  The  Torrance 
(Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  and  De¬ 
troit  News  each  won  four  awards,  with 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  (N.J.)  Home  News  each  taking 
three.  Two  awards  each  went  to  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.Y.)  Newspapers,  Bergen  Record, 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  &  Post-Herald; 
Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily  News; 
Newsday;  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent-Journal;  and  South  Mississippi  Sun, 

Judging  was  based  on  a  point  system, 
ciediting  entries  on  factors  including  cre¬ 
ativity,  uniqueness  of  the  promotion  idea, 
execution  and  implementation,  and  re¬ 
sults.  Judges  gave  points  in  the  execution 
category  for  copy,  graphics  and  produc¬ 
tion. 

First  prize  winners 

The  First  Prize  for  circulation/editori¬ 
al  in-paper  promotion  (newspapers  over 
100,000)  went  to  the  New  York  Times 
for  a  campaign  to  increase  home  delivery 
and  retain  subscription  sales  and  promote 
all  facets  of  Times  news  coverage  to  reg¬ 
ular  readers,  converting  occasional  read¬ 
ers  to  every-issue  readers.  The  campaign 
was  credited  with  helping  increase  home 
delivery  by  16,000. 

In  the  under-100,000  circulation  group, 
the  First  Prize  went  to  the  South  Missis¬ 
sippi  Sun  for  a  campaign  ads  featuring 
black  and  orange  line  are — all  headlined 
“The  Sun  Comes  Out.’’  The  campaign  in¬ 
troduced  the  new  newspaper,  and  carried 
subscription  coupons. 

Both  winners  in  the  Advertising  pro¬ 
motion  in-paper  classification  promoted 
classified.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin’s 
campaigrn  of  ads  with  a  booklet  back-up, 
headed  “Get  that  job”  was  credited  with 
helping  double  Help  Wanted  ads  in  a 
year.  The  under-100,000  winner  from  the 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News  &  Union  Star 
used  humorous  copy  and  headlines  and  a 
“$4  deal — two  lines  all  week,  13  ads  for 


only  four  dollars — with  a  second  color 
featured  in  the  promotion  ads. 

In  the  trade  paper  classification,  a  cor¬ 
porate  campaign  for  Knight  Newspapers 
took  first  prize  in  the  over-100,000  group. 
The  ads  were  planned  “to  position  Knight 
Newspapers  as  a  quality  group  of  news¬ 
papers  with  all  that  would  be  implied  in 
terms  of  professionalism,  responsibility 
and  integrity.” 

The  under-100,000  winner,  the  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze  campaign  helped  iden¬ 
tify  the  suburban  newspaper  and  its  mar¬ 
ket  in  a  market  dominated  by  metro 
dailies.  The  campaign  also  made  excellent 
use  of  color. 

In  the  classification  for  use  of  radio 
to  promote  newspapers,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  New  Brunswick  Home  News 
won  first  prizes  in  competition  judged  at 
the  offices  of  the  Radio  Advertising  Bu¬ 
reau.  A  similar  pattern  in  the  television 
classification,  judged  in  the  studios  of  the 
Television  Advertising  Bureau,  saw  the 
winners  of  the  in-paper  category.  New 
York  Times  and.  South  Mississippi  Sun 
lepeat  in  the  video  category. 

First  Prizes  for  posters  and  outdoor 
advertising  went  to  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  San  Rafael  Independent-Journal. 
The  Times’  campaign  of  humorous  posters 
(Continued  on  page  18) 


FIRST  PRIZE.  POSTERS/OUTDOOR 
Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


TELEVISION  EXPERTS — Judging  entries  in  the  Television  Promotion 
classiRcation  in  the  studios  of  the  Television  Advertising  Bureau,  are 
(left  to  right):  Murray  Gross,  vicepresident,  communications,  TvB; 
Walter  Vetter,  vicepresident,  technical  services;  Rudolph  Wahlig,  Mon¬ 
santo  Co.;  Kevin  McDermott,  director  of  Eastern  sales,  TvB;  and 
Richard  Fishel,  BBDO,  New  York. 
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Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circulation 
SAN  RAFAEL  INDEPENDENT-JOURNAL 
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Promotion  Awards 

(Continued  from  -page  17) 


headlined  “It  goes  to  your  head”  was  ori¬ 
ginally  created  for  use  on  suburban  rail¬ 
road  platform  posters,  and  also  used  for 
in-city  bus  posters.  The  San  Rafael  First 
Prize  winner  was  for  a  campaign  of  col¬ 
orful  rack  cards  using  contemporary  art 
and  the  theme  “Read  Marin’s  I-J,  it  tells 
it  like  it  is!” 

For  direct  mail  promotion,  the  New 
York  Times  took  top  honors  for  news¬ 
papers  over  100,000  with  a  diversified 
campaign  to  develop  linage  in  the  Times 
Sunday  Magazine,  directed  to  reach  con¬ 
sumer  and  trade  audiences.  The  Lancas¬ 
ter  (Pa.)  Newspapers  won  in  the  under 
100,000  group  with  a  mail  program  for 
its  “Progress”  edition,  including  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  letters  and  brochures  producing 
9,000  inches  of  advertising  in  80  pages. 

The  Neiv  York  Times’  fifth  First  Prize, 
in  the  Market  Data  classification,  was  for 
a  study  produced  every  ten  years  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  computer  analysis  of  census  tract 
data,  and  translation  of  the  data  to  maps. 
The  data  provides  retail  store  information 
for  areas  smaller  than  boroughs. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  took  first  prize  for 
newspapers  under  100,000  for  “Other 
Faces  of  Ottawa,”  a  collection  of  statis¬ 
tical  data  in  presentation  form,  illus¬ 
trated  with  color  photography,  maps, 
charts  and  other  graphic  aids. 

Research  Awards 

The  Chicago  Tribune  took  First  Prize 
for  research  (newspapers  over-100,000) 
w’ith  a  study,  “Chicago  Imprint/3,”  of 
adult  readers  of  the  Chicago  major  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  in  the  19-county 
area,  conducted  by  W.  R.  Simmons  & 
Associates,  presented  in  a  60-page  book¬ 
let.  The  report  included  nature  and  scope 
of  the  study,  definitions,  reports  on  reach 
and  frequency,  sample  design  and  selec¬ 
tion  procedures,  planning  execution  of 
field  operations,  recovery  of  sample  re¬ 
spondents,  weighting,  and  a  copy  of  the 


questionnaire,  plus — of  course — results  of 
the  study. 

The  Research  First  Prize  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  100,000  circulation  was  award¬ 
ed  to  the  Paddock  Newspapers  for  a 
“Hawrthorn  Center  Study,”  a  research 
study  on  New  Century  Town  enclosed 
shopping  mall,  providing  data  for  pros¬ 
pective  and  committed  tenants  for  the 
facility  on  their  customers,  buying  habits 
and  advertising  media  to  reach  them.  The 
study  identified  Paddock  Circle  Newspa¬ 
pers  as  the  dominant  advertising  medium. 

The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail’s  “Pin  a 
Smile  on  Me”  campaign  took  First  Prize 
for  circulation  carrier  promotion  for  news¬ 
papers  over  100,000  circulation.  The  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  contests  at  all  staff  levels 
included  a  plan  to  call  on  1,700,000  homes 
in  the  Toronto  area,  with  a  target  of 
30,000  new'  orders.  The  program  actually 
produced  28,982  new  orders. 

The  San  Rafael  Independent- Journal 
won  First  Prize  (under  100,000  papers) 
for  a  carrier  campaign  including  trips, 
contests,  monthly  publications,  in-paper 
ads,  a  Wsiness  file,  and  carrier  training 
program. 

Public  Relations/Community  Service 
classification  First  Prize  for  newspapers 
over  100,000  went  to  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  News  for  its  “Outstanding  Law 
Enforcement  Officer”  program.  First  prize 
for  under-100,000  newspapers  went  to  the 
Torrance  (Calif.)  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  for  its  “Safety  City”  program  for 
teaching  safety  to  pre-schoolers  w’ith  the 
aid  of  town  mock-up. 

The  New'spaper  in  the  Classroom  cate¬ 
gory,  a  new  classification  in  the  competi¬ 
tion  this  year,  had  judging  supervised 
by  Marvin  Maskovsky,  Torrington,  Conn, 
high  school  principle,  and  formerly  Di¬ 
rector  of  Educational  Services,  AN  PA. 

First  Prize  in  the  classification  for 
newspaper  over  100,000  went  to  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  for  a  program  including 
an  NIC  workshop  on  early  morning  com¬ 
mercial  television  with  250  teachers  reg¬ 
istered  for  the  64-hour  course;  summer 
seminars,  newsletters  to  18,000  teachers, 
in-paper  ad  campaigns,  teaching  pack, 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


RESEARCHING  THE  RESEARCH— Coming  up 
with  the  winners  in  the  Research  classiOcation 
required  hours  of  careful  study  for  judges  Frank 
E.  Oranstein,  vicepresident/director  of  research, 
Bureau  of  Advertising;  and  Ingrid  Kildegaard, 
technical  dir.  Advertising  Research  Foundation. 
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FIRST  PRIZE.  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
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FIRST  PRIZE.  TRADE  PAPER  ADVERTISING 
Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 


DIRECT  MAIL  SPECIALISTS — ^The  judging  panel  for  the  direct  mail 
promotion  classification,  (left  to  right)  David  Raichberg,  executive 
vicepresidant,  Altman,  Vos  and  Raichberg;  Henry  R.  (Pete)  Hoke  Jr., 
president,  Hoke  Communications,  Inc.;  and  Saul  Levine,  exec  vice- 
president/craative  director  of  multi  media  direct  marketing,  inc., 
shown  picking  the  winners. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


Up  until  now,  the  best  way  to  aim  a  coupon  or 
product  test  at  a  very  small  target  audience  was  with  direct 
mail.  And  you  paid  plenty  for  it. 

But  now,  there’s  a  better  way.  A  way  to  pinpoint 
your  test  market  in  areas  as  small  and  specific  as  zip  code 
zones.  And  do  it  cheap.  For  example,  $28  a  thousand  for 
1 00,000  households.  (Compare  that  to  over  $60  a  thousand 
for  third-class  bulk  postage  alone.) 

And  what  is  this  remarkable  way? 

The  Minneapolis  Star’s  Mini-Zone  program.  This 
innovative  new  plan  allows  you  to  take  a  tabloid  section,  an 
8x11  card  insert  or  even  a  small  acceptable  product  sam¬ 
ple  and  have  it  delivered  along  with  the  newspaper  to  the 
Minneapolis  zip  code  or  zones  of  your  choice.  The  paper, 
of  course,  can  supply  you  with  full  demographic  informa¬ 
tion  for  each  of  the  25  zip  code-defined  mini-zones  within 
the  city  and  surrounding  suburbs.  Your  supplement  can 
be  distributed  in  volume  of  from  10,000  copies  to  210,000 


copies,  depending  on  the  area  you  want. 

Imagine  the  possibilities.  Say  you  have  a  new  up¬ 
scale  product  and  you’re  wondering  how  a  coupon  would 
work  for  it.  So  you  put  the  product  in  a  few  stores  in  one 
of  Minneapolis’  higher  income  zip  code  areas.  And  put  the 
coupon  in  The  Minneapolis  Star  and  have  it  distributed  in 
that  same  higher  income  zip  code  area.  Beautiful.  Or  you 
could  use  the  mini-zone  program  as  an  inexpensive  way 
to  verify  copy  claims,  or  check  repeat  purchase,  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

If  you’d  like  more  information  on  the  mini-zones 
and  how  you  can  put  them  to  work  for  your  product,  just 
drop  us  a  line.  We’ll  send  you  a  folder  explaining  the  mini¬ 
zone  plan  in  detail. 

Progressive  new  ideas  like  the  mini-zone  program 
are  just  one  more  reason  why  The  Minneapolis  Star  is  one 
of  the  two  most  influential  media  in  the  Upper  Midwest.  (The 
other  one  is  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.) 


The  Minneapolis  Star/MinneapolisTribune 

Nationally  represented  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  and  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle. 


Circulation 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


savings  in  second  class  postage.  Newspa¬ 
pers  who  have,  or  who  are  contemplating 
a  reduction  in  page  size  wdll  also  reduce 
postage  and  newsprint  costs. 

Despite  carrier  turnover  problems,  some 
newspapers  are  creating  larger  carrier 
organizations  by  adding  a  new  dimension. 
Where  carriers  were  required  to  deliver 
six  and  seven  days  a  week,  the  carriers 
are  divided  into  three  groups — five  day 
mornings,  five  day  evenings,  and  two  day 
weekends. 

Callahan  has  found  that  carriers  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  new  schedule  and 
turnover  has  been  reduced,  besides  provid¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  more  boys  and  girls 
to  participate  in  a  newspaper  route  busi¬ 
ness  of  their  own.  It  makes  sense  too, 
because  while  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  this  country  w’ork  a  five-day  week, 
newspapers  ask  carriers  to  make  deliv¬ 
eries  seven  days  a  week,  Callahan  said. 

Some  newspapers  have  increased  their 
subscription  rates  and  have  passed  the 
entire  increase  on  to  the  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  in  an  effort  to  raise  carrier  profits  to 
where  they  are  competitive  with  other 
activities  competing  for  a  carrier’s  time. 
Good  success  in  reducing  turnover  has 
been  indicated  in  areas  where  this  has 
been  done. 

The  newspaper  route  business  being 
offered  youth  is  just  about  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  available  for  them  to  operate  their 
own  business  on  a  regular  basis.  This 
privilege  needs  to  be  guarded  and  cher¬ 
ished. 

Callahan  suggested  that  whenever 
newspapers  are^  faced  w'ith  a  decision 
affecting  carriers,  a  good  axiom  to  keep  in 
mind  is: 

“If  it  isn’t  good  for  the  carrier,  it  isn’t 
good  for  the  newspaper.” 

• 

National  ^Sunshine  Bill’ 
hearings  scheduled 

Florida  Reubin  Askew,  public  opinion 
pollster  Lou  Harris  and  Common  Cause, 
John  Gardner  are  among  witnesses  sched¬ 
uled  to  testify  at  Senate  Anti-Secrecy 
Hearings  next  week. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  May  21  and 
22  will  explore  the  Federal  Government- 
in-the-Sunshine  Bill  introduced  by  Sen. 
Lawton  Chiles,  Fla.  on  January  9,  1973 
and  co-sponsored  by  26  other  legislators. 

Chiles  will  chair  the  hearings  at  the 
request  of  Sen.  Abraham  Ribicoff,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
Committee  on  Executive  Reorganization 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bill. 

The  Sunshine  Bill  S.260  would  in  gener¬ 
al  open  all  meetings  of  Congressional 
Committees  and  Federal  agencies  to  the 
public  and  media.  The  bill  does  provide 
for  several  exceptions  such  as  matters  of 
national  security  and  confidential  conduct 
of  foreigpi  relations. 


Nobody  said  it  was  going  to  be  easy. 
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The  men  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence 
knew  the  heavy  responsibilities  that 
came  with  independence.  Each  one 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  and 
hardships  that  lay  ahead,  as  he 
signed.  It  was  not  a  time  for 
sunshine  patriots  then.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  sunshine  patriots  now. 


Democracy  has  never  been, 
and  never  will  be,  an  easy  form  of 
government  to  live  under,  because 
it  is  a  government  of  the  people. 

As  such,  it  makes  each  of  us 
responsible  for  the  way  the 
government  works.  If  a  crisis 
develops,  if  the  system  falters,  each 
of  us  shares  in  the  blame. 

In  times  like  this,  the  role  of 
the  newspaper  becomes  even  more 
important  to  the  democratic 
process.  It  is  not  our  job  to  just 
report  the  news.  We  must  reveal 
everything  you  need  to  know  to 
understand  the  news.  It  is  not  our 
job  to  make  judgments  for  you. 

We  must  give  you  all  the  facts  you 
need  to  make  the  right  judgments 
for  yourself.  As  responsible 
journalists,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
inform  you— fully,  accurately  and 
honestly.  As  responsible  citizens, 
you  have  an  obligation  to  use 
that  information. 

Our  country  was  born  in  a  time 
of  crisis.  We  have  lived  through 
dangerously  troubled  times 
throughout  our  history.  If  the 
democratic  system  fails,  it  will  not 
be  a  crisis  that  kills  it.  It  will  be 
the  ignorance  and  apathy  of  the 
people.  As  Thomas  Paine  said, 
“Those  who  expect  to  reap  the 
blessings  of  freedom  must  undergo 
the  fatigue  of  supporting  it” 
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Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


FIRST  PRIZE.  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 
Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circulation 
SAN  ANTONIO  EXPRESS 


FIRST  PRIZE.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
TORONTO  GLOBE  &  MAIL 


{Continued  from  page  18) 
lesson  plans  and  teacher’s  manuals. 

First  Prize  in  the  under-100,000  group 
went  to  the  San  Antonio  Express  for  pro¬ 
gram  featuring  teacher’s  guides,  lesson 
plans,  workshops,  tours,  films  and  film¬ 
strips  and  a  weekly  newsletter. 

The  newsletter  film  category  produced 
the  competition’s  only  tie  for  First  Prize, 
with  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  “Big  City 
Newspaper”  getting  an  identical  number 
of  points  as  Newsday’s  “L.I.U.S.A.”  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  both  films  were  produced  by 
.4 von  Productions,  New  York.  Certificates 
of  Merit  in  the  film  category  went  to  the 
Detroit  News  and  the  Bergen  Record. 

The  distinguished  panel  of  judges  for 
the  film  classification  included  Lester 
Cowan,  founder  and  first  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Academy,  and  producer 
and  director  of  many  films,  including  the 
Ernie  Pyle  Story;  Samson  Raphaelson, 
author,  playwright,  and  screenwriter  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  writer  of  “The 
Jazz  Singer,”  “Heaven  Can  Wait,”  “Ac¬ 


cent  on  Youth,”  “Green  Dolphin  Street,” 
“Hilda  Crane,”  and  countless  others;  and 
Mr.  Shirley  Smith,  assistant  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  Associated  Sterling  Films,  pro¬ 
ducers  and  distributors  of  business  films, 
and  a  past  president  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America. 

1973’s  best  promotion  winners  included 
four  from  Canadian  newspapers,  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  Toronto  Star,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen,  and  New  Westminster  Co¬ 
lumbian.  European  winners  were  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail,  and  Haarlem  Dagblad, 
Haarlem,  The  Netherlands. 

Certificates  of  Merit 

While  the  judges  were  instructed  to 
award  one  Certificate  of  Merit  in  each 
circulation  group  for  each  classification, 
in  some  instances  they  added  a  second 
Certificate,  when  the  point-system  of 
judging  resulted  in  a  tie.  In  a  few  other 
instances,  no  Certificates  of  Merit  were 
awarded  in  the  under  100,000  division,  due 
to  the  small  number  of  entries  in  the 
classification. 


Merit  Award  winners  were:  Chicago 
Tribune,  Huntington  Advertiser,  Albany 
Times-Union,  Washington  Post,  Birming¬ 
ham  Eccentric,  Bloomington  Pantograph, 
Chicago  Sun-Times,  Toronto  Star,  South 
Bay  Daily  Breeze,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Minneapolis  Star,  Haarlems  Dag¬ 
blad,  Boston  Globe,  London  Daily  Mail, 
New  Brunswick  Home  News,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Contra  Costa  Times,  Detroit 
News,  Bergen  Record,  Newsday,  Valley 
News  Dispatch,  The  Columbian,  Orlando 
Sentinel,  Gannett  Rochester,  Ypsilanti 
Press,  Port  Huron  Times  Herald,  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times,  and  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram. 


FIRST  PRIZE.  TRADE  PAPER  ADVERTISING 
Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circulation 
TORRANCE  SOUTH  BAY  DAILY  BREEZE 


Test  Marketing?' 


ERIE,  Pa. 

Should  be  part  of  your  strategy. 
Ask  Us.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 

_ 


(Crie  2Iintcs-Net9!9 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 

TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO.,  12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.,  16501 
Represented  by  Stary  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


TOP 

SALESMAN 
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Do  your  photographers  have  time  for  coverage  like  this?  Human 
interest  photos  rate  high  in  reader  polls  and  help  sell  papers.  They 
make  your  paper  more  interesting,  more  attractive.  And  more  saleable. 
But  to  get  them  your  photographer  has  to  be  there.  Not  in  the  dark¬ 
room.  Kodak  can  help  get  him  out  to  take  more  pictures,  more  often. 
With  the  Kodak  Versamat  film  processor,  model  5,  that  can  give  him 
dry  negatives  in  about  three  minutes.  And  the  Kodak  Ektamatic 
processor,  model  214-K,  that  produces  stabilized  prints 
in  15  seconds.  There's  a  complete  line  of  Kodak  products 
to  help  make  newspaper  publishing  more  profitable.  For 
the  complete  picture,  contact  your  dealer  or  use  the 
coupon. 

Photography  -  The  best  impression  you  can  make. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company 
Dept.  412-L,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

Please  send  me  the  booklet,  "The  Best  Impression  You  Can 
Make,"  describing  the  complete  line  of  Kodak  professional 
photographic  products  for  newspapers. 


Name . 


Company . 


City. 


.  Zip . 


let's 

attach  Harold 
to  some 
wheels. 


CARRIER  PROMOTION— Refer  A.  Kine$.  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Perade  (left),  compares  notes 
with  fellow  judge  Donald  Astor,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Home  News,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J. 


MARKET  DATA  JUDGES — Examining  entries  in 
the  Market  Data  classification  are  judges  Paul 
L.  Richey,  vicepresident  and  media  director, 
McCaffrey  and  McCall,  Inc.;  and  Bob  O'Malley, 
J.  Walter  Thompson. 


453-5511 
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ALBANY  KNICKERBOCKER  NEWS 


IN-PAPER  ADVERTISING  JUDGES— Larry  Kav- 
rasch.  Bureau  of  Advertising  graphic  designer, 
shows  his  selection  to  Paul  M.  Healy,  president, 
Healy,  Dixcy  &  Forbes  advertising  agency,  at 
judging  session  for  E&P  promotion  awards  com¬ 
petition  at  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 


Buying  Boston? 

Be  sure  to  include 

I  WORCESTER 

iThe  other  major 
market  in  the 
Nation’s  5th  largest  A.D.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

r  Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
W-  Represented  by  CWO&O 


POSTER  JUDGES — Two  outdoor  advertising  cre¬ 
ative  specialists  compare  notes  in  picking  the 
award  winners  from  among  posters  entered  in 
E&P's  39th  annual  Promotion  Awards  Competi¬ 
tion.  William  G.  Henog  (left)  creative  vice- 
president,  O'Mealia  Outdoor  Advertising  Corp., 
takes  notes  while  Stefan  Meyer,  creative  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America  examines  the  New  York  Times'  entry. 


THE  BEST  IN  PRINT — Picking  award  winners  in 
newspaper  and  trade  paper  classifications  are 
(left  to  right):  Nathaniel  Cullinan,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Print  Advertising  Association;  Raymond, 
Hulbert,  account  supervisor,  Marsteller  Inc.;  and 
Al  Beckerman,  senior  vicepresident/creative  di¬ 
rector,  Ries  Cappiello  Colwell,  Inc. 


Thc9UM\cotnefi  fput 


with  scores 
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SOUTH  MISSISSIPPI  SUN 


MORE  PROMOTION  CONTEST 
WINNERS  ON  PAGE  34 


We  salute  our  Reuben  Award  winners 


The  Reuben  Award  is  to  the  cartoonist  what  the  Oscar  Mell  Lazarus— winner  of  "Best  Humor  Strips"  for  MISS 

is  to  the  actor.  It  signifies  unmatched  performance  on  the  PEACH,  a  sophisticated  parody  of  adult  foibles  in  a  school¬ 
drawing  board  as  judged  by  his  peers,  the  National  Car-  room  setting,  and  MOMMA,  an  hilarious  spoof  of  America's 

toonists  Society.  And  it  symbolizes  EXCELLENCE.  best-known  (and  best-loved)  mother. 

George  Lichty— winner  of  "Best  Syndicated  Panel"  for 
For  excellence  in  their  field,  we  proudly  salute  .  .  .  GRIN  AND  BEAR  IT,  a  rib-tickling  gag  commentary  on 

John  Hart-winner  of  "Best  Animation"  for  his  delight-  everything  from  politics  to  child-raising, 
ful  television  special,  B.C.  THE  FIRST  THANKSGIVING.  It's  nice  to  know  we've  got  the  winners  on  our  side. 


PUBLISHERS-HALL  SYNDICATE  401  NORTH  WABASH  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60611 


Celebrating  the  event  in  Fenton's 
Berea,  Ohio  facilities  were  (1.  to  r.) 
W.  Carl  Schofer,  Fenton  v.p.,  gen. 
mgr.  Fress  Div.,  Foul  S.  Chisholm, 
Mergenthaler  v.p. -domestic  sales 
and  William  Kellogg,  Fenton  v.p., 
manufacturing. 


Penton  Publishing  Installs  1000th  V*I>P 

Penton  Publishing  Company,  one  of  the  nation’s 
leading  producers  of  trade  publications,  installed 
their  second  V-I-P  —  the  1000th  manufactured  —  in 
their  Berea,  Ohio,  Press  Division.  Both  V-I-P's, 
Models  7245-3’s,  were  acquired  as  part  of  an  over¬ 
all  program  to  employ  the  latest  technological  ad¬ 
vancements  and  to  minimize  production  costs. 

Ceremonies  commemorating  this  milestone  in  the 
graphic  arts  industry  were  held  in  Berea.  Similar 
ceremonies  in  West  Germany  marked  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  999th  and  1001st  V-I-P’s  at  Compotype 
W.  Crosse  in  Haan  near  Munich  and  Suddeutscher 
Verlag  GmbH  in  Munich,  respectively. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.  O.  Box  82.  Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  us  further 
information  on 
the  following: 

Name  . 

Firm  . 

Street  Address  . . 

City  . State . 

2iP  . Phone  .  394B 


One  thousand  sophisticated  V-I-P  photo¬ 
typesetters  loom  large  in  today’s  technol¬ 
ogy.  The  V-I-P,  a  high  performance  mod¬ 
erately  priced  phototypesetter  —  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  use  a  built-in  mini-computer 
—  has  enjoyed  remarkable  worldwide  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  quality-conscious  news¬ 
papers,  printers,  typographers  and  pub¬ 
lishers.  Since  its  first  shipment  less  than 
three  years  ago,  it  has  been  “programmed” 
to  set  all  major  languages,  and  a  variety 
of  technical  and  scientific  composition. 

The  excellence  of  V-I-P  phototypesetters 
carries  on  the  Mergenthaler  reputation 
quietly  in  the  midst  of  vast  technological 


changes.  Our  typeface  library  is  distin¬ 
guished,  world-wide  and  authentic, 
backed  by  experienced  men  in  sales  and 
service.  Quality  controls  have  been  con¬ 
sistent  through  years  of  refinement  and 
study.  You  can  depend  on  Mergenthaler. 
P.O.  Box  82,  Plainview,  New  York  11803. 


The  V-I-P  is  an  important  component 

in  Mergenthaler’s  total  systems  package 


Reporter  poses  as  patient 
to  researeh  6-part  expose 

By  Betty  Wells 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle 


I  was  a  patient  in  a  state  mental  insti¬ 
tution  for  eight  days. 

No  one  at  the  hospital  knew  that  I  was 
a  reporter;  to  them,  I  was  just  another 
patient. 

A  series  of  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  about  my  stay 
at  Lamed  State  Hospital,  Lamed,  Kan., 
resulted  in  statewide  response  and  pos¬ 
sible  mental  health  legislation. 

I  approached  my  city  editor  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  about  the  possibility  of  entering 
the  hospital  as  a  patient  last  summer. 

My  city  editor  was  enthusiastic,  my 
managing  editor  said  the  project  bore  too 
many  risks. 

I  persisted  in  my  efforts  and  it  was 
decided  that  Christmas  break  from  my 
classes  at  Wichita  State  University  would 
be  a  good  time  for  my  admittance. 

Primary  research 

Only  a  handful  of  people  at  the  Eagle 
knew  that  I  was  going  to  the  hospital  in 
Lamed,  about  130  miles  northwest  of 
Wichita. 

Our  staff  decided  that  rather  than  use  a 
pseudonyn,  I  would  be  known  by  my  mid- 

r  ^ 


NEED  INFORMATION? 

Kawasaki's  Motorcycle  Factcenter  is 
your  central  source  for  information  on 
motorcycles.  Motorcycles  and  the 
environment.  Motorcycles  and  the 
energy  crisis.  Legislation.  Safety.  His¬ 
tory.  Personalities,  trends  and  any¬ 
thing  else  about  the  world  of  two 
wheels  and  a  motor.  Call  us. 


1062  McGaw  Ave.  Santa  Ana,  CA  92705 

Factline:  (714)  979-5552 


die  name  and  last  name.  The  only  other 
planned  precaution  was  notifying  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  that  I  had  been  “termi¬ 
nated”  about  two  months  earlier. 

On  January  3,  I  was  admitted  to  Rush 
Ward,  and  became  a  patient  with  36  other 
women.  My  admittance  processing  took 
approximately  45  minutes. 

My  younger  sister,  Nancy,  who  writes  a 
consumer  column  for  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon,  and  Eagle-Beacon  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Hugh  Tessendorf,  accompanied  me  to 
the  hospital. 

I  signed  three  admittance  forms,  and 
was  given  a  brief  examination.  A  physi¬ 
ol  saw  no  physicians 
after  my  admittance.  But 
1  did  see  seclusion  and 
isolation.  Seclusion  is  a 
six  feet  by  six  feet  cement 
room.  Naked  patients 
are  locked  up  there,  with 
a  mattress  and  bucket.^’ 

cian  spoke  briefly  with  Nancy  about  “my 
problems.”  She  told  him  I  had  seemed 
depressed  for  several  weeks  and  had  lost 
interest  in  everything. 

Then  the  physician  took  me  to  his  office 
and  asked  me  the  same  questions.  His 
main  concern  was  whether  or  not  I  was  on 
drugs. 

I  answered  his  questions,  and  after  he 
thumbed  through  a  book,  apparently 
searching  for  a  cause  and  reason  for  my 
depression,  he  called  in  another  physician. 
I  was  again  asked  the  same  questions, 
only  this  psychiatrist  also  gave  me  a  brief 
“clinical  examination.” 

He  gave  me  several  cliches  and  asked 
for  my  responses.  He  asked  that  I  tell 
how  some  pairs  of  objects  were  alike,  i.e., 
chair  and  table,  apple  and  orange.  He 
asked  me  if  I  were  using  drugs.  .After 
repeating  for  the  third  time  that  I  was 
not,  I  was  admitted.  (I  later  learned  I 
was  diagnosed  as  a  reactive  depressive.) 

Eight  days  on  the  ward  proved  at  first 
exciting,  then  boring. 

I  was  not  allowed  off  the  ward  except 
for  meals,  as  I  was  a  new  patient.  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  playing  cards,  watching 
television  and  writing  my  notes  in  diary 
form. 

Four  days  after  I  was  admitted  I  sub¬ 
mitted  a  five-day  written  notice.  .A  volun¬ 
tarily-committed  patient  by  law  must  be 
released  within  five  days  after  the  notice 
is  submitted.  I  gave  the  notice  on  Monday, 
and  on  Wednesday  was  told  by  a  social 


worker  that  I  would  be  allowed  to  leave.  I 
remained  at  the  hospital  for  three  more 
days. 

Six-part  series 

The  six-part  series  which  detailed  my 
life  on  the  ward  was  about  my  observa¬ 
tions,  my  feelings,  and  the  things  I  saw: 

Patients  are  medicated  four  times  dai¬ 
ly.  I  was  medicated  four  times  daily. 
Drugs  are  administered  in  liquid  form,  so 
I  could  not  escape  them. 

My  prescriptions  w'ere  mellaril,  stela- 
zine  and  artane.  Artane  is  used  to  offset 
any  side  effects  which  might  come  from 
other  drugs.  Stelazine  is,  in  layman’s 
terms,  an  upper.  Mellaril  is  a  form  of 
tranquilizer,  or  downer. 

Continued  dosages  of  the  drugs,  I  am 
sure,  would  have  affected  my  ability  to 
clearly  understand  what  was  going  on. 
But  I  fought  the  feelings  of  drowsiness  or 
restlessness  by  keeping  my  mind  occupied 
and  by  attempting  to  concentrate  on  my 
surroundings. 

I  saw  no  physicians  after  my  admit¬ 
tance. 

But  I  did  see  seclusion  and  isolation. 
Seclusion  is  a  six  feet  by  six  feet  cement 
room.  Naked  patients  are  locked  up  there, 
with  a  mattress  and  bucket. 

I  obtained  a  marijuana  joint.  I  made 
friends,  swept  floors  and  cleaned  bath¬ 
tubs.  I  saw’  patients  shackled  to  their 
chairs  with  belly  straps  and  wrist  and 
ankle  locks.  I  discovered  that  doctors  at 
Lamed  State  Hospital  are  hard  to  come 
by;  a  patient  must  fill  out  a  request  form 
to  see  a  physician. 

Readers’  reactions 

The  series  began  Jan.  28,  but  the  tele¬ 
phone  calls  from  readers  began  Jan.  27, 
after  a  page  one  promotional  piece  ap¬ 
peared. 

.And  the  calls  kept  coming. 

Follow’-up  stories  included  an  inter¬ 
view’  w’ith  Sedg^vick  County  Probate  Court 
Judge  Clark  'V.  Owens. 

The  Kansas  Association  of  Mental 
Health,  which  made  its  own  investigation 
of  the  hospital  during  April  of  1973,  re¬ 
leased  a  report  of  its  findings — w’hich 
dealt  with  many  of  the  observations  in  the 
series — and  said  that  “it  looks  like  we 
aren’t  doing  anything.” 

.Another  story  dealt  w’ith  the  staff  at 
Lamed  State  Hospital.  Twenty-one  of  the 
24  physicians  are  foreign  born.  Sixteen 
are  not  United  States  citizens  and  16  are 
not  fully  licensed  by  the  state  of  Kansas. 

.A  resolution  w’as  introduced  in  the  Kan¬ 
sas  House  of  Representatives  a  week 
after  the  series  ended.  It  called  for  a 
seven-man  investigative  team. 

Instead,  a  committee  w’hich  investigated 
the  Kansas  penal  system  last  year  was 
appointed  to  investiage  Lamed  State  Hos¬ 
pital. 

On  April  29  and  30,  the  committee  met 
at  the  hospital  and  spoke  w’ith  over  200 
staff  members  and  patients. 

I  testified  at  tbe  hearings.  .A  report 
from  the  committee  was  to  be  released 
May  21. 

The  series  has  been  criticized  and 
lauded. 

But  it  evoked  a  response  w’hich  may 
improve  conditions  at  Lamed  State  Hos¬ 
pital  and  on  Rush  Ward. 
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n 


Willis  Brown  has  come  out  of  retire¬ 
ment  for  the  second  time  to  become  acting 
publisher  of  the  Scottsdale  (Ariz.)  Prog¬ 
ress  while  the  regular  publisher,  Jona¬ 
than  Marschall,  begins  campaigning  for 
the  U,S.  Senate  seat  held  by  Barry  Gold- 
water.  Brown  retired  as  publisher  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  in  1969. 

*  *  * 

Jeanne  Hill — named  to  succeed  Alli¬ 
son  Downs  as  women’s  editor  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ind.)  Reporter. 

*  *  if 

John  R.  Finnegan,  executive  editor, 
Sf.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press,  and 
Otto  A.  Silha,  president  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Tribune  Co. — received  the 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award,  highest 
honor  the  University  of  Minnesota  bestows 
on  its  alumni. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Fredrickson,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion /public  service  manager,  Olympian 
— appointed  public  service  director.  News¬ 
paper  Printing  Corp.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Anderson,  Harley  R. 
Bierce,  and  Richard  E.  Cady,  reporters 
for  the  Indianapolis  Star — received  the 
Indiana  Journalism  Award  from  Ball 
State  University  for  their  series  on  cor¬ 
ruption  within  the  Indianapolis  Police  De¬ 
partment. 

*  *  * 

Richard  B.  Thomas,  publisher  of  the 
Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle-Tribune,  a  special 
award  from  Ball  State  University,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  citing  the  Chronicle-Tribune  as  ‘‘a 
leader  without  question  in  newspaper 
technology.” 

if  *  if 

Elliot  Tompkin,  a  graduate  of  South¬ 

ern  Illinois  University  and  formerly  in 
the  sports  department,  named  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 

Tribune.  He  replaces  John  Dye,  leaving 
to  head  a  bureau  at  Buchanan,  Mich.,  for 
the  Benton  Harbor,  News-Palladium  and 
St.  Joseph  Herald-Press. 
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news-people 


Scott  Schurz,  publisher  of  Blooming¬ 
ton  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone  and  Bedford 
Times-Mail,  and  Nelson  P.  Poynter, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times  and  president  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly — named  to  head 
the  Indiana  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism’s  fund  drive  to  raise  $650,000  for 
the  remodeling  of  Ernie  Pyle  Hall. 

*  *  * 

Frank  S.  Swertlow,  28,  named  televi¬ 
sion  reporter  for  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  succeeding  Rick  Dubrow,  who  be¬ 
gan  a  leave  of  absence  last  month  to  study 
in  Mexico. 

*  *  * 

Don  Mills,  editor  of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  Herald,  and  Henry  H.  Hornsby, 
editor  of  the  Lexington  Leader — honored 
recently  by  the  University  of  Kentucky 
at  the  annual  journalism  dinner. 

*  *  * 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune — given  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Award  by  Oklahoma 
State  University. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  B.  Nixon,  professor  emeritus 
of  journalism  and  international  communi¬ 
cation  at  the  University  of  Minnesota — 
given  a  “Medal  of  Honor  in  Journalism” 
from  the  University  of  Missouri  for  his 
50  years  of  contributions  to  teaching  and 
research  in  the  field  of  international  jour¬ 
nalism. 

*  *  « 

Dexter  S.  Burnham,  general  manager¬ 
managing  editor,  Enfield  (Conn.)  Press — 
re-elected  vicepresident.  Greater  Enfield 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

*  *  * 

Oliver  B.  Stalter,  president,  Vermont- 
Times  Reporter  Corp.  and  (Connecticut 
Valley  Publishing  Co.,  Springfield,  Vt. — 
to  board  of  directors.  New  Hampshire- 
Vermont  Blue  Shield  Plan. 

*  *  « 

Richard  A.  King,  head  of  the  copy  lay¬ 
out  department  at  The  Express,  Easton, 
Pa. — promoted  to  promotion  manager,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Edward  E.  Howard,  director  of 
sales  and  marketing. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  R.  Little,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ogdensburg  (N.Y.)  Journal 
and  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Publishing  Co.,  Og¬ 
densburg,  N.Y. — awarded  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Letters  degree  by  Clarkson  Col¬ 
lege  of  Technology. 


Pre\’OST  Coulter,  editorial  associate  of 
the  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal — re¬ 
ceived  the  Florida  Layman  of  the  Year 
Award  at  the  Florida  Medical  Association 
meeting  for  his  editorials  and  columns. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Clark,  from  the  Daily  Oklahoman 
&  Oklahoma  City  Times  circulation  de¬ 
partment — to  circulation  director  of  the 
Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Van  Goethem,  former  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  newsman — author  of 
a  just  released  book  entitled  “The  Fifth 
Horseman  Is  Riding”  (Macmillan  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.).  He  is  under  contract  with  the 
publisher  for  a  second  book  on  small  town 
newspapers. 

iK  «  * 

Henry  Marks,  ad  director  for  all  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  publications — given  additional 
duties  as  ad  director  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  replacing  John  Orr,  who  re¬ 
signed. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Simms,  national  deputy  sports  edi¬ 
tor  for  Associated  Press — appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  and  head  of  the  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  at  Auburn  University,  Auburn,  Ala¬ 
bama,  effective  July  15. 

«  *  * 

Carl  H.  Lindner,  publisher  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer — received  an  award  for 
“contribution  to  crime  prevention”  from 
the  inmates  of  Lebanon  Correctional  In¬ 
stitution. 

*  *  « 

Grady  Phelps,  reporter.  Corpus  Christi 
Caller  Times;  Deborah  M.  Rankin,  busi¬ 
ness  writer,  AP;  and  William  M.  Stra- 
bala,  business  writer,  Denver  Post — 
awarded  Hughes  Fellowships  for  the  1974 
session  of  the  Stonier  Graduate  School  of 
Banking  to  be  held  at  Rutgers  University 
June  8-21. 

*  *  * 

Joy  Gallagher,  family  editor  of  the 
Flint  (Mich.)  Journal,  named  “Woman 
of  the  Year”  by  the  Flint  Council  of 
Beta  Sigma  Phi. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Cosgrove,  advertising  director, 
New  Jersey  Herald — named  a  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  publishing  company. 

*  *  * 

C.  D.  Hylton  III,  editor,  Hinton 
(W.Va.)  Daily  News — named  to  the  West 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates  by  Gov.  Arch 
A.  Moore  Jr.  Hylton,  30,  is  the  son  of 
Charles  D.  Hylton  Jr.,  editor,  Logan 
(W.Va.)  Banner. 

*  *  • 

Holly  Wood,  reporter,  San  Antonio 
Light — re-elected  to  a  second  term  as  state 
president  of  Texas  Press  Women. 

*  «  • 

William  Hobby,  publisher,  Houston 
Post,  is  running  unopposed  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  primary  in  his  quest  for  election 
his  second  term  as  Texas  lieutenant  gov¬ 
ernor. 

*  *  « 

Stuart  Keate,  publisher  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun — elected  to  the  Canadian  News 
Hall  of  Fame. 
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in  the  news 


Dotty  Lane,  fashion  editor,  Kent-Ra- 
venna  (Ohio)  Record-Courier — elected  to 
succeed  Fran  Sandrock,  managing  editor 
of  the  Berea  Sun  News,  as  president  of 
Ohio  Press  Women. 

*  *  * 

Gary  Anderson — named  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  Coshocton  (Ohio)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Lawrence  Ingrassia,  a  senior  majoring 
in  news-editorial  at  University  of  Illinois 
— awarded  the  1974  Donald  E.  Chamber- 
lain  Scholarship  in  Journalism. 

*  «  « 

Owen  Kearns  jr.,  auto  racing  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Bakersfield  Californian — ap¬ 
pointed  editorial  page  editor. 

«  ♦  « 

William  R.  Jenkins,  from  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Southeastern  Mich¬ 
igan  chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  manager  of  public  service  and  commu¬ 
nications  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 

«  *  * 

Kathleen  M.  Burns,  formerly  man¬ 
ager  of  consumer  information  for  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  in  Chicago  and  from  1968 
till  March  1973,  a  reporter  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune — named  bureau  chief 
for  the  Detroit  office  of  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lications  in  New  York. 

*  ♦  # 

John  J.  Platero — appointed  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Sao  Paulo,  succeeding  Will¬ 
iam  R.  Long,  who  was  named  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

*  *  « 

Roger  Brown — named  manager  of  spe¬ 
cialty  store  advertising  for  the  New  York 
Times,  succeeding  Nathan  Schwartz, 
who  will  join  the  national  advertising 
department  as  a  salesman. 

*  «  * 

Tom  Stundza,  urban-environmental  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune — 
won  Columbia  University’s  1974  Paul  To- 
benkin  Memorial  Award  for  his  articles 
documenting  discrimination  in  the  Gary 
community. 

*  *  * 

John  E.  Black,  45,  formerly  business 
manager — to  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Springfield  (Ohio)  Daily  News  and 
Siin,  and  Richard  M.  Hibbett,  40,  former¬ 
ly  assistant  business  manager,  to  business 
manager. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  Wilson,  co-publisher  of  the  Oka- 
oogan  (Wash.)  County  Chronicle — an¬ 
nounced  he  will  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Seventh  District  State  Senate  seat  on  the 
Democrat  ticket  this  Fall. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  Lewis,  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times  vrill  deliver  the  commencement 
address  at  Vassar  College  June  2. 

*  *  « 

Bruce  G.  Posner — onetime  reporter  for 
the  Knickerbocker  News-Union  Star,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y. — to  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Port  Chester  (N.Y.)  Daily  Item. 

*  *  * 

Ruth  F.  Fetterly,  women’s  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News — 
retiring  after  30  years  of  service.  Rose¬ 
mary  Steunenberg,  her  assistant  since 
1970 — named  to  the  position. 


John  H.  Baum,  publisher  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News — awarded  the 
Distinguished  Alumni  Certificate  by  Get¬ 
tysburg  College. 

*  *  * 

Dolph  C.  Simons  Jr.,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Lawrence  (Kans.) 
Journal-World  —  awarded  outstanding 
service  certificate  by  Kappa  Tau  Alpha, 
journalism  honorary  society  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas. 

Officials’  finance 
report  extracts 
assailed  in  bill 

Another  questionable  “must  publish” 
law  was  challenged  during  debate  in  the 
Florida  Legislature  on  a  financial  dis¬ 
closure  bill  which  is  still  alive. 

In  the  House,  Rep.  Robert  Hartnett  of 
Miami  tacked  on  an  amendment  that 
would  prohibit  publication  of  any  part  of 
a  public  official’s  financial  statement  un¬ 
less  the  complete  report  was  published. 

“It  means,”  said  Hartnett,  “that  the 
people  in  the  news  media  cannot  extract 
out  of  context  any  one  holdings.  Let’s  tell 
the  whole  story  and  let  it  all  hang  out.” 

The  amendment  was  approved  in  a 
voice  vote  and  later  House  members  re¬ 
jected  another  Hartnett  proposal  that 
would  have  made  news  media  personnel 
liable  to  a  five-year  prison  sentence  for 
failure  to  publish  the  full  financial  state¬ 
ment. 

Mindful  of  the  current  Supreme  Court 
review  of  the  old  Florida  right-to-reply 
law,  making  it  mandatory  for  newspapers 
to  publish  candidates’  statements.  Rep. 
Marshall  Harris  of  Miami  pleaded  with 
fellow  lawmakers  to  scuttle  the  Harnett 
amendment  because  “it  may  be  an  uncon¬ 
stitutional  burden  on  free  speech  and  may 
be  impinging  on  freedom  of  the  press.” 

The  financial  disclosure  bill,  with  many 
reluctant  votes,  passed  the  House  amid 
numerous  voice  votes  and  it  was  not  clear 
which  amendments  had  survived.  The  sit¬ 
uation  will  be  clarified  if  and  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  bill. 

Under  one  provision  voted  by  the  House 
news  media  people  who  shape  editorial 
policy  would  be  required  to  disclose  their 
finances. 
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Washington  Post 
held  liable  for 
libel  in  Florida 

U.S.  District  Judge  Joe  Eaton  has  ruled 
that  the  Washington  Post  Company  can  be 
sued  for  libel  in  Florida.  The  plaintiff  is 
C.  G.  (Bebe)  Rebozo,  Key  Biscayne  bank¬ 
er  and  friend  of  President  Nixon. 

Rebozo  filed  suit  last  November,  asking 
$10  million  damages,  claiming  the  TFos/i- 
ington  Post  published  a  false  and  mali¬ 
cious  story  that  he  sold  $91,500  worth  of 
stocks  after  he  had  been  told  they  were 
stolen.  According  to  Rebozo’s  complaint  the 
Post  declined  to  print  a  retraction  which 
he  demanded. 

Seeking  dismissal  of  the  suit,  the  Post 
lawyers  claimed  the  libel,  “if  committed  at 
all,”  was  not  committed  in  Florida  but  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  the  paper 
is  published.  Since  the  Post  had  no  offices, 
assets  or  employes  in  Florida,  they  ar¬ 
gued,  it  could  not  be  held  liable  under 
Florida  state  statutes. 

Judge  Eaton  said  the  Post  was  subject 
to  Florida  libel  laws  because  the  newspa¬ 
per  is  “used”  in  the  state.  The  paper,  he 
said,  is  “used  by  its  readers  in  order  to 
gain  information.  The  use  .  .  .  resulted  in 
Rebozo’s  injury,  if  injury  was  in  fact 
suffered.” 

The  Washington  Post  had  a  circulation 
of  622  copies  on  weekdays  and  684  copies 
on  Sunday  in  Florida,  Judge  Eaton  noted. 
Besides,  he  said,  the  newspaper’s  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  state  were  “more  than  merely 
sporadic,”  in  that  it  had  staff  reporters 
there  for  288  days  in  1973  and  published 
143  articles  which  they  prepared. 

Another  factor  in  his  decision.  Judge 
Eaton  said,  was  the  sale  of  Washington 
Post  news  and  features  to  10  papers  in 
Florida  which  pay  $88,000  a  year  for  the 
service. 

• 

Son  succeeds  father 

Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.,  announced 
that  Lyle  Debolt  would  succeed  his  father, 
the  late  V.  1.  Debolt,  as  publisher  of  the 
Odessa  (Tex.)  American.  The  younger 
Debolt  completed  the  management  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  group  while  with  the 
Valley  Morning  Star  in  Harlingen. 
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Advertising  scene  By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

BRANHAM  CHALLENGES  TV’s  EFFICIENCY 


Newspapers’  local  advertising  alone  ex¬ 
ceeded  TV’s  network,  spot  and  local  vol¬ 
ume  by  almost  $2  billion  dollars  last  year. 
Small  wonder  that  the  folks  selling  the 
tube  advertising  are  spending  a  good  part 
of  their  waking  and  possibly  dreaming 
hours  developing  strategies  to  batter  the 
ramparts  of  newspaper’s  $614  billion  local 
advertising  edifice. 

By  the  same  token,  because  TV  spot  and 
network  volume  of  $3,4  billion  outran 
newspaper  national  by  some  300%,  this 
writer  has  discovered,  in  response  to 
several  columns  dealing  with  “Intermedia 
Selling”,  that  many  individual  newspapers 
and  their  reps  are  not  only  digging  in 
their  heels  against  TV’s  retail  sales  bar¬ 
rage  but  are  making  imaginative  and 
effective  strikes  at  the  national  dollars 
going  into  that  medium. 

“Reach,  Cost,  Efficiency  of  Newspapers 
in  209  Markets”  compiled  by 

William  H.  Scrivner,  Advertising  Manag¬ 
er  of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  a 
monumental  opus,  now  in  its  second  edi¬ 
tion,  is  an  example  of  the  degree  of  so¬ 
phistication  some  newspapers  are  achiev¬ 
ing  in  the  “Intermedia  Selling”  arena.  De¬ 
signed  as  a  constructive  selling  tool  for 
the  newspaper  industry,  the  compilation 
has  won  wide  acceptance  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  agencies  who  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  it  in  presentations  by  the  Bran¬ 


ham  Company,  the  Madison  Newspapers’ 
national  representative. 

Visiting  with  Branham’s  president, 
Frank  Stapleton  and  Joe  Lafferty,  Exec. 
V.P.  and  research  director,  we  were 
shown  how  Scrivner’s  study  ties  in  with 
this  major  rep’s  continuing  assault  against 
the  TV  medium.  Its  80  salesmen  who 
work  out  of  17  offices  around  the  country 
are  trained,  according  to  Stapleton,  to 
bring  back  to  the  office  any  actual  or 
proposed  TV  schedule  so  that  Lafferty 
and  his  group  can  develop  a  factual  case 
for  either  a  media  mix  involving  newspa¬ 
pers  or  a  complete  substitution  of  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  TV  schedule.  Scrivner’s  study 
along  with  Branham’s  subscription  to 
Broadcast  Advertising  Reports  enables  it 
to  track  TV  expenditures  in  75  markets 
and  come  up  with  figures  like  these: 

In  the  case  of  a  nameless  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  whose  schedule  was  aimed  at  the 
nation’s  top  50  .\DI  markets  B.\R  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  advertiser,  using  prime 
time,  was  spending  $1408  per  Gross  Rat¬ 
ing  Point  using  20  second  spots.  With  his 
schedule  he  attained  a  reach  of  80%  in  a 
four  week  flight  with  an  average  Fre¬ 
quency  of  5.0. 

Using  Scrivner’s  figures  which  are 
based  on  “Circulation  ’73’s”  analysis  of 
newspaper  performance,  this  advertiser 
could  have  placed  a  400  line  advertise¬ 


ment  in  160  dailies  in  the  top  50  ADI 
markets  to  achieve,  with  5  insertions,  a 
Reach  of  85%  with  a  3.8%  average  Fre¬ 
quency.  His  cost  per  Gross  Rating  point  in 
Newspaper  w’ould  be  $808  compared  with 
TV’s  $1408. 

Stapleton,  who  is  credited  w'ith  the 
spectacular  sale  of  TV  page  200  line  ads, 
amounting  to  almost  $7  million  in  1971,  to 
.American  Brands  Inc.  for  its  Pall  Mall 
and  Lucky  Strike  brands,  when  cigarette 
ads  were  excluded  from  the  electronic 
media,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  high  fre¬ 
quency,  small  sized  units.  He  feels  that 
this  type  of  approach  can  outperform  vir¬ 
tually  any  TV  schedule  on  a  dollar  and 
cents  basis  and  when  combined  with  good 
creativity  on  the  part  of  the  advertiser 
and  his  agency,  develops  tremendous  sell¬ 
ing  wallop. 

To  strengthen  the  impact  of  small  space 
advertising  Stapleton  likes  to  exploit  an¬ 
other  important  element  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  arsenal — position.  Just  as  he  sold 
American  Brand’s  agency  SSC&B  on 
using  the  TV  log  page  to  garner  the  TV 
audience  it  had  lost,  so  in  the  presentation 
to  a  major  propriety  drug  house  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  weather  report  page.  In  his 
pitch  to  this  advertiser  whose  TV  expen¬ 
ditures  are  close  to  $70  millions  per  year 
vs.  a  complete  shutout  for  newspaper 
ROP  he  urged  the  company  to  build  an 
editorial  franchise  on  the  ‘weather  page’ 
in  a  particular  region  as  a  test.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  while  weather  news  consti¬ 
tuted  only  1  %  of  total  newspaper  editorial 
content  it  ranks  highest  in  newspaper 
readership,  exceeding  puzzles  and  horo¬ 
scopes,  political  columns  and  even  TV  and 
Radio  logs. 

Proposing  a  100  line  5  day  per  week 
schedule  on  the  weather  page  over  a  26 
week  period  from  October  through  March 
when  the  advertiser’s  nostrums  are  most 
in  demand,  Branham’s  schedule  enables 
the  advertiser  to  make  a  direct  compari¬ 
son  with  costs  and  impact  between  news¬ 
papers  and  TV.  In  the  five  days  newspa¬ 
pers  attain  a  Reach  of  89%  and  a  Fre¬ 
quency  of  4.0.  The  advertiser  is  giving  the 
deal  serious  consideration. 

From  the  Product  manager  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  question  came  a  note  to  Bran¬ 
ham  that  said  inpart  "...  you  have 
renewed  our  interest  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  We  currently  have  a  couponing 
program  underway  as  a  result  of  your 
efforts  and  are  planning  to  expand  this 
effort  to  approximately  15  markets  ...” 
The  writer  w'ent  on  to  say,  “In  addition 
w’e  are  seriously  considering  a  strong 
newspaper  advertising  effort  in  six 
Nielsen  regions  as  suggested  in  your  pro¬ 
posal.” 

That’s  w'hat  intermedia  selling  is  all 
about! 

Baltimore  reunion 

Former  editorial  staffers  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun 
will  hold  their  First  Annual  Reunion  on 
Saturday,  May  18  in  Baltimore.  The  news¬ 
men  will  meet  in  the  infield  at  Pimlico  race 
track  during  the  running  of  the  Preak- 
ness.  After  the  race,  the  re-union  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  the  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel. 


Doubledoy  Medio  Offers 
THE  BUYER  YOU  WANT 
FOR  YOUR  PAPER 

Newspopers  ore  not  bought  ond  sold  like  other  commerciol  properties 

Advertising  lineoge  soors  ond  croshes  on  hints  Stoffs  ore 
volotile  under  rumor  conditions 

Politics  ploys  o  port  sellers  frequently  core  how  their  successor 
publishers  think 

And  every  poper  is  o  unique  business  you  con  t  meosure  ond  ronk 
them  like  somony  squore  feet  of  downtown  office  spoce  or  so-mony 
bushels  of  wheof 

We  understond  And  we  promise  ogoin:  Doubledoy  Medio  Offers 
the  buyer  you  wont  for  your  poper  It  moy  toke  o  little  virhile 
But  we  ll  find  him  Decouse  Mr  Conwoy  C.  Croig  is  ossocioted  with  our 
firm,  ond  he  knows  the  newspoper  publishing  business  os  intimotely  os 
ony  other  person  ossocioted  with  medio  brokeroge  tcxJoy  And  he  understonds 
the  unique  importonce  of  confidentiolity  in  the  sole  of  newspapers 

Coll  Conwoy  Croig  ot  512-434-4900  collect 

«llll 

Doubledoy  Medio 

Brokers  of  Radio,  TV,  CATV,  ond  Newspaper  Properties 

Regional  Managers 

Bob  Dalchau,  13601  Preston  Rd  ,  Dallas  75240,  214-233-4334 

Neil  Sargent.  1202  E  Maryland  Av..  Phoenix  85014,  602-264-7459. 
Peter  V  O  Reilly,  1730M  St  NW.  Washington  20036,  202-872-1100 
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Let's  talk  about  the  most  exciting 
computer  typesetting  systems  ever 
developed. 

About  the  work  that  they’ve 
eliminated. 

And  the  jobs  they’re  opening  up. 


Digital  Equipment  Corporation’s  new 
TYPESET  II  and  DECSET-8000  are  the 
most  powerful,  sophisticated  and  cost 
effective  systems  of  their  kind  in  the 
world. 

Designed  to  speed  and  simplify  large 
volume  typesetting  production,  and 
built  around  Digital’s  famous  PDP-8  and 
PDP-1 1  /45  computers,  TYPESET  11  and 
DECSET-8000  let  several  different  users 
perform  every  aspect  of  production, 
simultaneously. 

Composing  and  editing. 

Inputting  or  killing  ads. 

Outputting  galleys. 

Billing,  payrolling  and  much  more. 


They’re  fantastic  systems. 

But  with  Digital  already  providing 
more  than  half  the  computers  used  in 
typesetting,  we’re  going  to  need  people 
like  you  to  keep  up  with  demand. 

If  you’re  aggressive,  and  you’d  like 
to  join  the  woricf  leader  in  minicomputer 
technology,  we’d  like  to  have  a  few 
words  with  you.  In  fact,  make  that  a 
few  miHion  words. 

Please  send  your  resume  to 
Pat  Kress,  Digital  Equipment 
Corporation,  518  Main  Street, 
Maynard,  Mass.  01754. 


FIELD  SERVICE 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Software  Background 

ADVERTISING  & 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
SUPERVISOR 

Sales  Promotion 


TYPESET 

APPLICATIONS 


PROGRAMMERS 

Graphic  Arts 

JUNIOR  PROGRAMMERS 

Graphic  Arts 

SALES 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Graphic  Arts 


Software/Hardware 

Background 


mm 

Vt20 


The  above  positions  are  open  for 
application  to  men  and  women 
ragardlatt  of  rata,  national  origin,  ago, 
religion  or  creed. 


digital  equipment  corporation 


Promotion  Awards 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


Othet'  Faces 
of  OttawS  ■ 


MARKET  DATA  PROMOTION 
Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circulafion 
THE  OTTAWA  CITIZEN 


Lookins  for  a  Job? 
Fillyoor  resuaie 
wilk  Moaolisfol 
facts  about  you 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  SPECIALISTS— Picking  the 
best  entries  from  the  large  field  in  the  public 
relations/community  service  classification  of  the 
1973  Editor  &  Publisher  Promotion  Awards  Com¬ 
petition  are  (left  to  right):  Stephen  Davis, 
president,  Davis  Public  Relations;  John  Harvey, 
director  of  corporate  communications.  Metro¬ 
politan  Life;  and  Edward  Starr,  executive  vice- 
president,  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 


FIRST  PRIZE,  DIRECT  MAIL  PROMOTION 
Newspapers  Under  100,000  Circulation 
LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 


Independent  Journal 
Son  Ratoel,  Coltfornio 


PtomolCAi 


Wie-  PlOiUrs 

fr-<i  kMtvcipr 

C«n«'  l(iK  inC  Cortnts 


Why 

HdfTvrionton 
Park 
cant  get 
too  much  of 
agoodthtng 


FIRST  PRIZE  CARRIER  PROMOTION 
Newspapers  Under  100,000 
SAN  RAFAEL  INDEPENDENT-JOURNAL 


FIRST  PRIZE,  DIRECT  MAIL  PROMOTION 
Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


ics  Corporation,  Tokyo,  which  has  offices 
in  New  York  and  Garden  City,  N.Y. 


B&B/Chuo  Senko  form 
agency  for  Japanese 

Benton  &  Bowles  Inc.  has  entered  a 
joint  venture  with  Chuo  Senko  Advertis¬ 
ing  Co.  Ltd.,  Tokyo,  to  establish  the  first 
New  York-based  agency  run  by  Japanese 
and  American  personnel  for  Japanese 
clients. 

Chuo  Senko,  the  10th  largest  agency  in 
its  country,  bills  approximately  $56  mil¬ 
lion  annually.  The  venture  will  be  owned 
equally  by  the  two  companies  in  a  third 
party  agreement. 

The  first  client  for  the  agency  is  the 
Magnetic  Tape  Division  of  TDK  Electron¬ 


St.  Paul  Dispatch 
names  ad  agency 

The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
Press  newspapers  have  appointed  Peter- 
son-Morris  Inc.,  St.  Paul,  as  advertising 
agency. 

“Peterson-Morris  will  become  involved 
in  all  facets  of  our  national  marketing 
and  advertising,”  stated  Thomas  L.  Car¬ 
lin,  publisher,  “including  assisting  our  in¬ 
ternal  staff  in  local  promotions,  house  ads 
and  public  relations.” 


FIRST  PRIZE.  ADVERTISING  IN-PAPER 
Newspapers  Over  100,000  Circulation 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  BULLETIN 
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Here'S  looking 
at  youl 


How  do  you  look  through  the  eyes  of  your  readers 
and  non-readers  in  your  market  area?  Do  they  see  you  as 
accurate,  interesting,  a  real  part  of  the  community? 

If  you’ve  made  some  changes  lately,  what  do 
they  think  of  them?  How  do  they  compare 
you  to  other  media? 

A  MARKETACnON  study 
by  Market  Opinion  Research^^^^^^^ 
can  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  about  who’s  , 
reading  you  and 
why.  It  gives 
you  in-depth 
demographics, 

usage  and  ratings  , 

of  retail  stores  for  your  ^ 

advertising  sales  people,  ^ 

plus  data  on  your  paper’s  public  image.  ' 

Improvement  begins  with  information.  Last  year, 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  and  other  newspapers  of  all  sizes 
in  more  than  25  markets  made  use  of  the 
data  and  analysis  from  a  MARKETACTION  study. 

Contact  Frederick  Currier  or  Dr.  Barbara  Bryant 
at  313  963-2414  for  further  information. 


MARKET  OPINION  RESEARCH 

28  West  Adams/ Detroit,  Michigan  48226 

Hear  our  roport  Monday  morning  at  INPA  In  Clavaland. 
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February 

linage 

The  following  linag*  tabulations  hava 
been  compilta  by  Madia  Racords,  Inc., 
for  tha  exclusiva  publication  of  Editor 
t  Publishar.  This  may  not  ba  raprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  axplicit 
parmission  from  Madia  Racords,  Inc. 
NOTE;  Newspapers  marked  with  coda 
below  include  advertising  in  Parade, 
Family  Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine 
approzimata  linage  as  follows: 

'Parade— i2, 888 
TFamily  Weekly— 82,735 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-a  . 2,228,304  2,288,722 

Beacon  Journal-S  .  1,058,858  1,153,270 

Grand  Total  .  3,285,180  3,448,882 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-S  This  year  1,058,858  includes  25,280 
lines;  Last  year  1,153,270  includes  32,200 
lines. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3,188,857  3,228,524 

Journal-a  .  3,478,782  3,528,072 

Journal  8  Constitution  s  1,725,082  1,758,118 

Grand  Total  .  8,380,841  8,517,715 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Journal-a  This 
year  3,478,782  includes  183,130  lines;  Last 
year  3,528,072  includes  183,208  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

'News  Americans  ....  8BI,8S2  753,120 

News  American-e  .  1,150,300  1,244,020 

Sun-m  .  1,418,804  1,383,884 

Sun-e  .  1,837,388  1,888,585 

Sun-S  .  1,884,870  1,711,345 

Grand  Total  .  8,783,414  8,871,834 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Last  year 
753,120  includes  48,328  lines.  , 

News  Amarican-e  Last  year  1,244,020  in¬ 
cludes  28,800  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate  (sea  note)  .  1,837,028  2,178,501 
'Advocata-S  .  884,513  708,882 

Grand  Total  .  2,831,541  2,885,183 

NOTE:  _  Advocate-m  and  State  Times-e 
sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Advocata-m  is  shown. 

BERGEN  COUNTY.  N.J. 

R»cord-e  .  2,082,248  2,003,878 

TRecord-S  .  848,072  835,184 

Grand  Total  .  3,008,320  2,838,173 

NOTE;  Racord-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Racord-a  This 
year  2,082,248  includes  143,511  lines;  Last 
year  2,003,878  includes  183,873  lines. 
Record-S  This  year  848,072  includes  113,- 
744  lines;  Last  year  835,184  includes  105,- 
800  lines. 

BINGHAMTON.  N.Y. 

.  1,242,200  1,241,173 

*Pr«s-S  .  538,747  522,282 

Grand  Total  .  1,780,847  1,783,485 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  ..  877,404  1,021,188 
Herald  Advertiser-S  ..  808,818  852,751 

Slobe-e  .  1,333,730  1,383,708 

Slobe-m  .  1,712,808  1,772.175 

'Globe-S  .  1,837,882  1.888,415 

Grand  Total  .  8,871,841  8,818,235 

NOTE:  Globe-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

NOTE:  Part.run  advertising — Herald  Ad¬ 
vertiser-S  This  year  808,818  includes  144,- 
251  lines;  Last  year  852,751  includes  117,- 
108  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

Courier  E«ress-m  _  748,853  805.137 

'Courier  Ezprass-S  ...  1,077,148  1,148,388 

News-e  .  2,583,313  2,588,888 

.^.Srand  Total  .  4  380,415  4,523.528 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Courier  Ez¬ 
prass-S  This  year  1,077,148  includes  17.- 
780  lines;  Last  year  1,148,388  includes 
8,800  lines. 

Naws-a  This  year  2,583,313  includes  88,- 
120  lines;  Last  year  2,588,888  includes 
87,820  lines. 

Courier  Express-m  This  year  748,853  in¬ 
cludes  308  lines. 


1874  1873 

CAMDEN  N  J 

Courier  Post-a  . '.  2,388,343  2,305,878 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,848,888  1,814,881 

Obsarvar-m  .  2,238,348  2,278,842 

'Obsarver-S  .  881,480  888,387 

Grand  Total  .  5,048,884  5,080,310 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Observar-m 
Last  year  2,278,842  includes  18,282  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,505,588  2,435,537 

Enquirer-S  .  1,508,877  1,524,505 

Post  B  Timas  Star-e  ...  2,073,714  2,240,745 

Grand  Total  .  8,085,888  8,200,787 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising — Post  B  Times 
Star-e  This  year  2,073,714  includes  21,471 
lines;  Last  year  2,240,745  includes  20,180 
lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealar-m  .  2,587,784  2,377,384 

Plain  Daaler-S  .  1,484,272  1,580,237 

Press-e  .  2,281,808  2,205.871 

Grand  Total  .  8,343,844  8J73.272 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Plain  Daalar- 
m  This  year  2,587,784  includes  125,340 
lines;  Last  year  2,377,384  includes  107,- 
413  lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  year  1,484  272  in¬ 
cludes  43,718  lines;  Last  year  1,580,237 
includes  80,588  lines. 

Prass-a  This  year  2,281,808  includes  358,- 
888  lines;  Last  year  2,205,871  includes 

371,404  lines. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-a  .  2,585,288  2,584,234 

Dispatch-S  .  1,588,881  1,881,778 

Citizen  Journal-m  .  888,418  I,0M,5I3 

Grand  Total  .  5,170,578  5,314,528 


News-m  . 

News-S  . 

Times  Herald-a 
'Times  Herald-S 


DALLAS.  TEXAS 

.  3,345,310  3,358,773 

.  1,281,445  1,328,815 

d-e  .  3,040.087  3.078.430 

Id-S  .  1,380,341  1.435.147 


Grand  Total  .  8,027,183  8,185  285 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Naws-m  This 


1874  I8n 

year  3,345,310  includes  84,104  lines;  Last  ERIE,  PA. 

878  year  3,358,773  includes  38,850  lines.  Timas  (sea  note)  .  1,271,880  1,284,754 

Naws-S  This  year  1,281,445  includes  38,488  'Timas  Naws-S  .  877,223  857,748 

lines;  Last  year  1,328,815  includes  87,278  -  - 

881  lines.  Grand  Total  .  1,848,203  1,822,503 

842  Times-Herald-a  This  year  3,040  087  in-  NOTE:  Naws-m  and  Timas-a  sold  in  com- 

387  eludes  73,480  lines;  Last  year  3,078,430  bination;  Linage  of  one  edition,  Times-a 

—  includes  38,074  lines.  is  shown. 

Times  Herald-S  This  year  1,380,341  in-  «««.  •  . 

eludes  47,420  lines;  Last  year  1,435,147  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  F^. 

includes  80,380  lines.  . 

'Naws-S  .  1,801,488  1,588,882 

News-sat .  1,384,218  1,045,508 

537  DAYTON,  OHIO  J _ ! _  J_;_ 

505  Journal-Herald-m  .  1,841,422  2,072,128  Grand  Total  .  8,878,810  8,388  884 

745  News-e  .  2,054,711  2,238,W  NOTE:  Naws-e  published  5  days  a  weak 

—  Naws-S  .  780,578  857,747  only. 

787  -  _  .  _ _  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Naws-e  This 

nas  Grand  Total  .  4,778,708  5,188,783  year  3,883,203  includes  W.737  lines;  Last 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — News-a  This  y«*r  3,781,823  includes  83,885  lines. 

IW  year  2,054,711  includes  48.221  lines;  Last 

year  2,238,888  includes  78,508  lines.  .  WHT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  GazaHa-m  ...  1,288.482  1,435,875 
mkmvfp  cala  *JournAl  GdZ9tt#*S  ^40, M2  472,341 

Rocky  Mt.  N«w$.m  *...  2,977*249  2,954,458  S#ntin*l-o .  1,472,744  1,844,820 

3.o“8.'5®”  yutm  Total  .  3,581,888  3,875,058 

272  .  '■^T7'-I7I  HARTFORD.  CONN. 

ler-  TaSaI  n  ZAiL  ccc  b  Z8l  iia  Courant-m  ............  2,188,784  2,144,273 

,340  Total  .  8,288,555  8.381,118  vcourant-S  .  1,348,883  1,235,885 

07,-  NOTE;  Part-run  advertising— Post-e  This  Timas-a  .  1,088,808  1,373,042 

year  3,078,577  includes  142.255  lines;  Last  fTimas-S  .  ‘434,488  '4I4]82I 

in-  year  3,221,088  includes  150,038  lines.  _ ! _  ' 

,237  Grand  Total  .  5,038,882  5.187,821 

DETROIT,  MICH.  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Courant-S 

**■-  Free  Press-m  .  1,708,138  1,588,244  This  year  1,348,883  includes  182,880  lines; 

des  vpr,,  Prass-S  .  817,287  711,415  Last  year  1,235,885  includes  112,000  lines. 

Naws-e  .  2,488,288  2,752,388  Times-S  This  year  434,488  includes  38,- 

News-S  .  1,527,373  1,450,785  704  lines. 

Grand  Total  .  8,537,085  8,502,820  ^  .  HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

In  NOTE:  Part-run  advertising— Free  Press-m  s.!**  .‘‘mI*.?!  . .  Z  aoMel  zaiz'zZA 

This  year  1.708.138  includes  113.588  lines;  .  2.401.585  2,452,278 

524  Last  yaar  1,588,244  includas  143,824  lints.  *  Adv«rti««r  S  I  000  249  853  830 

Frte  Prts$-S  This  ytar  817.287  includas  *  Advartisar-5  .  I,Q0Q.2A^ 

IS  lin"rs‘.‘  Total  .  5,788,742  5.518.828 

Naws-a  This  year  2,488,288  includas  248,-  HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

430  008  lines;  Last  year  2,752,388  includes  Chronicle-e  .  4,027,538  3,832,788 

147  354,774  lines.  Chronicle-S  .  1,888,708  1,880,884 

'■ —  News-S  This  year  1,527,373  includes  200,-  Post-m  .  3,478,803  3,538,584 

285  884  lines;  Last  year  I.450.WS  includas  'Post-S  .  1,317,200  1,355,840 

^his  128,384  lines.  -  - 

Grand  Total  . 10,721,250  10,705  887 

— — NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Chronicle-a 

This  year  4,027,538  includes  348,252  lines; 
Last  year  3,832,788  includes  318,187  lines. 
IQIllllC  I  IwllQS  Chronicla-S  This  year  1,888,708  includas 

84,384  Unas;  Last  year  1,880,884  includas 

Idry  1974  PosV.L'tMs  year  3,478,803  includas  284,- 

*  531  lines;  Last  year  3,538,584  includas 

280,877  lines. 

j  ..  .  -1  j  I.  D  Post-S  This  year  1,317,200  includes  83,548 

dvertising  compiled  by  LDITOK  &  lines;  Ust  year  1,355,840  includes  73,454 
dia  Records — 64  Cities  Report 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

rhnnczp  Times  Union-m  .  2,480,828  2.428.527 

1074  1070  rz  Times  Union-S  .  844,087  1,002,832 

1974  1973  Dollar  Journal-e  .  1.827.424  1.585.181 

(000)  (000)  (000)  %  - — 

mitted  Omitted  Omitted  Change  Total  .  5.032.318  4.888,350 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,037,327  2,112,370 

Star-e  .  1,288,801  1,438,278 

149,368  $  140,240  +  9,128  +  6.5  Star-S  .  1,103,541  1,133.800 

298,704  279,671  -f  19,033  -f  6.8  .  4,437,888  4,882^ 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Star-e  this 
year  1,288,801  includas  85,058  lines;  Last 
year  1,438,278  includas  75,218  lines. 

38,500  37,143  -f  1,357  -f  3.7  LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

77  34R  74  486  4-  2  862  -t-  3  8  Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ..  1,287,884  1.480.743 

<4,480  -h  ^,80^  -|-,1.8  ^Arkansas  Gazette-S  . .  581.801  580.821 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  .  811,771  700,573 

'Arkansas  Damocrat-S  3i8,824  252,181 

37,607  36,684  +  923  +  2.5  Grand  Total  .  2,781,180  2,884,418 

74,388  72,561  -f  1,827  -f  2.5 

’  I  -r  .  -r  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Taleoram  .  2,117,485  2,238,520 

(see  note) 

7,589  7,629  -  40  -  0.5  ’'T^regVam-S  710.128  721,773 

15,620  14,252  -f  1,368  -f  9.6  — — - 

’  .  -r  >  -r  2,827.811  2,880,283 

NOTE;  Press  Telegram-e  and  Independent- 
m  sold  in  combination;  Linage  of  one 

o  no,  o  non  a  n  ,  edition  Press  Telegram-e  it  shown. 

8,021  8,029  —  8  —  0.1  NOTE;  Part-run  aovartising — Press  Tele- 

21,101  21,420  —  319  -  1.5  gram-e  This  year  2,117,485  includes  252,. 

574  lines;  Last  year  2,238,520  Includes 
288,111  lines. 

74,879  74,447  +  432  -f  0.6  New.dav-.'’®''®  '*‘^'*2'5wn2  2  508  880 

150,572  151,925  —  1,.353  —  0.9  NawtdayT  '832;3I7  '445!|82 

Grand  Total  .  3.421.048  3,155,172 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Newtday-e 

277,464  267,029  +  10,435  +  3.9  i 

560,385  539,829  +  20,556  +  3.8  Nawtday-S  This  yaar  832,317  includes  208,- 
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February  . 

First  Two  Months  . . , 
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First  Two  Months  . . 

Classified 
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First  Two  Months  . . 


Ad  Expenditure  Trends 
February  1974 


A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  compiled  by  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records — 64  Cities  Report 


1974  1973 

(000)  (000) 

Omitted  Omitted 


$  149,368  $  140,240 
298,704  279,671 


Change 

Dollar 

(000)  % 
Omitted  Change 


+  9,128 
+  19,033 


37,607  36,684 

74,388  72,561 


36 


1974 


1974 


1973 


1974  1973 


1973 


1974  1973 


324  lin»;  Lasf  yaar  445,192  includas  91, • 
433  lints. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas-m  .  5,404,574  5,273,027 

Tima$-S  .  3,300,488  3,424,849 

Htrald  Esaminar-a  ....  837,489  793,453 

Harald  Examinar-S  ...  294,274  305,444 


Grand  Total  .  9,841,027  9,798,995 

NOTE:  Timas-nn  This  yaar  5,404,574  includas 
1,345,255  lints;  Last  yaar  5,273,027  in- 
ciudas  1,042,143  lints. 

Timts-S  This  yaar  3,300,488  includas  I,- 
232,494  lints;  Last  yaar  3,424,849  includas 
1,243,523  lints. 

LOWELL,  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  851,954  914,943 

7Sun-S  .  541,458  504,849 


Grand  Total  .  1,413,414  1,421,792 

MACON,  GA. 

Talaqraph-m  .  924,105  987.133 

Naws-a  .  987,818  1,001,474 

‘Ttlagraph  8  Ntws-S  ..  573,987  543,047 


Grand  Total  .  2,485,910  2,531  454 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Talagrapn-m 
This  yaar  924,105  includas  4,418  lints.  . 
Naws-a  This  yaar  987,818  includas  7,309 
lints. 

Talagraph  8  Naws-S  This  yaar  573,987  in- 
cludts  31,170  lints. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Ltadtr-d  .  1,000,049  990,574 

TNaw  Hampshira  Ntws-S  384,495  388,517 


Grand  Total  .  1,384,544  1,379,093 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m  2,311,454  2,235,837 
Commarcial  Apptal-S  995,128  931,087 

Prass  Scimitar-a  .  1,709,445  1,707,415 


Grand  Total  .  5,014,027  4,874,539 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Prass  Scimi¬ 
tar-a  This  yaar  1,709.445  includas  80.422 
lints;  Last  yaar  1,707,415  includas  87,074 
lints. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,948,109  5,108,009 

Harald-S  .  2,940.574  2,724,917 

Naws-a  .  2,394,810  2,585,443 


Grand  Total  . 10,305,493  10,418,589 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising— Harald-m  This 
yaar  4,948,109  includas  174,721  lints;  Last 
yaar  5,108,009  includas  239,855  lints. 
Htrald-S  This  yaar  2,940,574  includas 
Il3,ni  lints;  Last  yaar  2,724,917  includas 
104,144  lints. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  2,394,810  includas  50,400 
lints;  Last  yaar  2,585,443  includas  50,400 
lints. 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Santinal-m  .  1,484,482  1,533,104 

Journal-a  .  3,115,519  3,004,021 

Journals  .  1,904,589  1,744,114 


Grand  Total  .  4,508,790  4,305  241 

NOTE  Part-run  advartising — Santinal-m  this 
yaar  1,484,482  includas  15,554  lints;  Last 
yaar  1,533,104  includas  14,244  lints. 
Journal-t  This  yaar  3,115,519  includas 
234,204  lints;  Last  yaar  3,004,021  includas 
14,242  lints. 

Journal-S  This  yaar  1,904,589  includas 
143,448  lints. 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,932,985  1,838,314 

Tanntssaan-m  .  1,932,414  1,848,770 

Tannassaan-S  .  842,844  799,432 


Grand  Total  .  4,708,445  4,504,718 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Timas  Picayuna-m  .  2,798,891  2,834,987 

Timas  Picayuna-S  .  1,188,749  1,235,779 

Statas  t  Itam-a .  1,848,511  1,871,104 


Grand  Total  .  5,834,171  5,943,872 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising— Timas  Pic¬ 
ayuna-S  This  yaar  1,188,749  includas  12,- 
094  lints;  Last  yaar  1,235,779  includas  14,- 
400  lints. 

Statas  t  Itam-a  This  yaar  1,848,511  in¬ 
cludas  14,580  lints;  Last  yaar  1,871,104 
includas  17,148  lints. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Timas-m  .  2,531,574  2,471,948 

Timts-S  .  2,928,107  3,275,038 

Naws-m  .  1,745,097  1,832,277 

Naws-S  .  2,233,944  2,279,004 

Post-a  .  909,432  971,907 


Grand  Total  . 10,348,154  ll,030J74 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Timas-S  this 
yaar  2,928,107  includas  312,021  lints;  Last 
yaar  3.275,038  includas  379.841  lints. 
Naws-m  This  yaar  1,745,097  includas  425,- 


144  lints;  Last  yaar  1,832,277  includas 

489,282  lints. 

Naws-S  This  yaar  2,233,944  includas  I,- 
351,284  lints;  Last  yaar  2,279,004  includas 
1,407,982  lints. 

NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ladgar-m  .  2,149,457  2,449,047 

’Star  Ladgtr-S  .  1,443,247  1,731,447 


Grand  Total  .  3,792,904  4,180,714 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Star  Ltdgtr- 
m  this  yaar  2,149  457  includas  41,485 
lints;  Last  yaar  2,449,047  includas  43,808 
lints. 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 
Ragistar  (sta  nota)  ...  3,35I,7U  3,473,517 
*Ragistar-S  .  1,147,745  1,214,400 


Grand  Total  .  4,519,533  4,890,117 

NOTE:  Ragistar-a  and  Ragistar-m  sold  in 
combination;  Linaga  of  ona  adition, 

Ragistar-a  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Santinal  Star-d  .  3,242,950  2,841,717 

’Santinal  Star-S  .  1,325,144  1,183,919 


Grand  Total  .  4,588,114  4,045,434 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Santinal 
Star-d  This  yaar  3,242,950  includas  504,- 
095  lints;  Last  yaar  2,841,717  includas 
414,079  lines. 

Sentinel-S  This  yaar  1,325,144  includas 
144,298  lines;  Last  yaar  1,183,919  in¬ 
cludes  143.324  lints. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,394,437  2,442,141 

*Bullalin-S  .  1,330,440  1,420,774 

Inquirar-m  .  1,488,102  1,891,782 

Inquirar-S  .  1,979,931  2,233,774 

Naws-a  .  904,071  923,874 


G-and  Total  8,279,381  8.932  347 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Bullatin-e  This 
yaar  2,394,437  includas  722,343  lines;  Last 
year  2,442,141  includes  598,085  lines. 
Bullatin-S  This  year  1,330,440  includes 
553,803  lines;  Last  yaar  1,420,774  includes 
571,851  lines. 

Inquirar-m  This  yaar  1,488,102  includes 
171,444  lints;  Last  yaar  1,891,782  includes 
144,285  lines. 

Inquirar-S  This  yaar  1,979,931  includes 
450,495  lines;  Last  year  2,233,774  includas 
584,497  lines. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  4,037,308  3,759,021 

Republic-S  .  1,412,019  1,430,944 

Gaiatta-a  .  4,044,748  3,737,005 


Grand  Total  .  9,494,095  9,124,970 

NOTE:  Total  advartising  shown  above 
includes  retail,  financial  and  classifitd 
linaga  supplied  by  the  Publishers  for 
1974. 


PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gaiatta  Ji 

Sun  Talagraph-m . 815,034  873,251 

Prass-a  .  1,714,493  1,741.802 

•Prass-S  .  1,418,533  1,344,418 


Grand  Total  .  3,950,042  3.941471 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Press-a  This 
yaar  1,714,493  includes  39,003  lines. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bullatin-a  .  1,589,998  1,743,089 

Journal-m  .  1,301,957  1,371,334 

Journals  .  1,112,141  1,144,728 


Grand  Total  .  4,004,094  4,299,153 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartising — Bullatin-a  This 
yaar  1,589,998  includas  110,104  lines;  Last 
year  1,743,089  includes  82,430  lints. 
NOTE:  Journal-m  publishad  5  days  a 
waek  only. 


9UINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a  .  1,199,443  1,244,242 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Patriot  Ledg- 
ar-a  This  year  1,199.443  includes  43,524 
lints;  Last  yaar  1,244,242  includas  32,071 
lints. 


NOTE:  Part-run  advartising  —  Bat-a  This 
year  2,273,087  includas  14,349  lines. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globa  Damocrat-m  ...  1,151,510  1,295,515 
Globe  Democrat-we  ..  581,839  547,555 

Post  Dispatch-a  .  1,720,447  1,930,747 

•Post  Dispatch-S  .  1,385,714  1,482,043 


Tribuna-S  This  yaar  477,435  includas  14,337 
lines;'  Last  year  410,210  includes  30,892 
lints. 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  _  1,524,954  1.520,449 

’Herald  American-S  731,837  475, 58i 

Post  Standard-m  .  875,593  818,187 


Grand  Total  .  4,839,512  5,255,880 

NOTE:  Globe  Democrat-m  publishad  5 
days  a  weak  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Globa  Damo¬ 
crat-m  This  year  1,151,510  includas  152,- 
741  lints;  Last  year  1.295,515  includas 
195.184  lints. 

Globa  Democrat-we  This  yaar  581,839  in¬ 
cludas  8,123  lines;  Last  yaar  M7,555  in¬ 
cludas  4,443  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-a  This  year  1,720,447  in¬ 
cludas  77,959  lines;  Last  year  1,930,747 
includes  137,454  lines. 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indapandant-e  .  2,325,978  2,478,944 

Times-m  .  3,742,950  3.829.714 

’Times-S  .  1,727,495  1,535,044 


Grand  Total  .  7,794,423  7,843,728 

NOTE;_  Part-run  advertising — Independant- 
a  This  year  2,325,978  includes  17,000  lines. 
Times-m  This  year  3,742,950  includas  842,- 
159  lines;  Last  yaar  ^829, 714  includas 

579,184  Unas. 

Times-S  This  year  1,727,495  includes  299,- 
038  lines;  Last  year  1,535,044  includes 

202,244  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

Exprass-m  .  2,010,940  1,889,983 

/Express  Naws-S  .  912,513  852,543 

Express  news-sat .  425,394  384,242 

News-e  .  1,720,594  1,747,409 

Light-a  .  2,244,040  2,159,729 

•Light-S  .  1,024,980  995,348 

Light-sat .  275,840  290,224 


Grand  Total  .  8,414,325  8,321,500 

NOTE;  Express-m,  News-e  and  Light-e,  all 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 

Sun  (sea  nota)  .  2,004,248  2,143,791 

’Sun-S  .  539,231  404,483 


Grand  Total  .  2,545,499  2,750.274 

NOTE;  Sun-m  and  Talagram-a  era  sold  in 
combination;  Linaga  of  ona  edition 
Sun-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Sun-m  This  yaar  2,004,248  includas 
74,404  Unas;  Last  year  2,143,791  includas 
44,141  lines. 

Sun-S  This  yaar  539,231  includes  17,078 
lints;  Last  year  404,483  includes  10,732 
Unas. 


SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

2,493,253 

2,485.525 

•Union-S  . 

1,270,732 

1,250,237 

Tribune-e  . 

3,011,318 

2.988.483 

Grand  Total  . 

4,775,303 

4.724.445 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  . 

1,711,912 

1,792,474 

Examiner-e  . 

1,773,308 

1.819,132 

Examiner  ft  Chronicla-S 

1,005,921 

993,537 

Grand  Total 

4.491,141 

4,405,145 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

M«rcury*m  . 

3,734,738 

3.803.039 

News-e 

3,574,719 

3,670,897 

’Marcury-News-S  . 

1,327,940 

1,311,118 

Grand  Total  .  8,439,397  8,785,024 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising— Marcury-m 
Th's  year  3,734.738  includas  141.757  lines; 
Last  yaar  3.803,009  includes  127,429 
lines. 

News-a  This  year  3,574.719  includes  149.887 
Unas;  Last  yaar  3,470,897  includes  127,723 
lines. 


SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post  Intelligencer-m  ..  1.384,509  1.314,889 
’Post  Intelligencer-S  441,308  532,830 


Grand  Total  .  3,132,384  3  014.442 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis  ng — Herald  Jour¬ 
nal-e  Th's  year  1,524,994  includes  8,483 
lines;  Last  year  1,520,449  includes  17,284 
lines. 

Herald  American-S  This  year  731,837  in¬ 
cludes  14,514  lines;  Last  year  475,584  in¬ 
cludes  10,931  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  year  875,593  includes 
13,984  lines;  Last  year  818,187  includes 
11,998  lines. 

TACOMA.  WASH. 

News  Tribune-a  1,494.304  1,528,357 

News  Tribune-S  .  422,473  435,501 


Grand  Total  2,118,779  2,143,841 

TALLAHASSEE,  FLA. 

Democrat-e  .  1,259,329  1,351,902 

’Democrats  .  552,439  544,474 

Grand  Total  .  1,811.748  1,914,574 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Democrat-e 
This  year  1,259,329  includes  7,742  lines; 
Last  year  1,351,902  includes  14,248  lines. 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  3,342,454  3,230,932 

Tribune-S  .  1,202,455  1,054,181 

Times-e  .  2,343,798  2,241,059 

Grand  Total  .  4,908,907  4,528,172 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising  —  Tribuna-m 
This  year  3,342,454  includas  171,814  Unas; 
Last  year  3,230,932  includes  183,344  lines. 
NOTE:  Total  adveHising  shown  above  in¬ 
cludes  Retail^  Financial  and  Classified 
L  nage  supplied  by  the  Publishers  for 
1974. 


TRENTON.  N.J. 

Tmes-a  .  1,171,403  1.201,921 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  887,153  954,948 

Trenton!an-m  .  1,130,148  1,080,175 


Grand  Total  3,188,924  3,239,044 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Times  Ad¬ 
vertiser-S  This  year  887,153  includes 
14,340  lines;  Last  year  954,948  includes 
14,218  lines. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Post-m  .  4,273,727  4,148,402 

’Posts  .  1,983,090  2,001,923 

Star-News-e  .  2,154,445  2,370,149 

tStar-News-S  .  842,982  919,503 


Grand  Total  .  9,274,444  9  440,197 

NOTE:  Part-run  advert  sing — Star-News-S 
This  year  842,982  includas  17,027  Unas; 
Last  year  919,503  includes  14.248  Unas. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,575,209  2,702,954 

Times-e  .  2,187,157  2,303,004 

’Post  Times-S  .  1,332,992  1,214.843 


Grand  Total  .  4.095,358  4,220,803 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising — Post-m  This 
year  2,575,209  includes  24,227  lines;  Last 
year  2,702,954  includes  39,494  I  nes. 

T  mas-e  This  yaar  2,187,157  includes  24,- 
207  lines;  Last  year  2,303,004  includes 
39,491  lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS,  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-a  ..  1,224,214  1,285,801 


FEBRUARY  1974 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 

American  News-e  424,188  393.008 

American  News-S  217,000  192,290 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  BChronicla-m  1,403,311  1,392,473 

Democrat  tChronicla-S  948,294  1,104,409 
Timas  Union-a .  1,541,143  1,402,835 


Grand  Total  .  3,912,748  4,102,117 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Democrat  t 
Chronicla-S  This  yaar  948,294  includas 

24,000  lines;  Last  yaar  1,104,409  includas 
15,548  Unas. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  2.273.087  2,292,994 

’Baa-S  .  834,744  872,258 

Union-m  .  1,372,192  1,513,149 

tUnion-S  .  255,000  311,858 


Grand  Total  .  4,735,043  4,990,259 


Grand  Total  1,845,817  1,817,719 


SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  .  1,264,819  1,250,415 

Times-m  .  1.479,538  1,432,927 

Times-S  .  735,910  814,049 


Grand  Total  .  3,482,247  3.497.411 


SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1,551,229  1,517,723 

’Tribune-S  .  477,435  410,210 


Grand  Total  .  2,228,844  2,127,933 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartising — Tr  buia-a 
This  year  1,551,229  includes  21,154  lines; 
Last  year  1,517,723  includes  27,109  lines. 


Grand  Total  .  443.188  585.298 

ALBANY  N.Y 

Times-Union-m  .  1,244,474  1.293,479 

Knickerbocker  News- 

Union-Star-a  .  1,110,320  1,214,082 

Tmes-Unlon-S  .  872,134  811.540 


Grand  Total  .  3,248,930  3.321,121 

BANGOR.  MAINE 

News-m  .  880,042  940,318 

BOULDER,  COLO. 

Camera-e  1,312,584  1,335,509 

Camera-S  .  375,459  383,741 


Grand  Total  .  1,488,043  1,719,270 
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1974 


1973 


1973 


1974 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,291,542  1,249,108 


CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,244,494  4,271,954 

Tribune-S  .  2,307,052  2,384,419 


Grand  Total  . 

.  4.571,544 

4.458.375 

News-e  . 

.  1,709,511 

1.430.441 

Sun-Times^m  . 

.  2,535,997 

2.518.717 

Sun-Times-S  . 

.  1,397,523 

1,504,375 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,933,520 

4,025,092 

Todav-t  . 

..  897,544 

774,432 

NOTb:  Linage  of  Chicago  Newspapers  is 

measured  by  George  Neustadt, 

Inc. 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Enquirer-m  . 

.  1,010,044 

955,484 

Ledger-e  . 

1,059,044 

993,042 

Ledger-Enquirar-S  ... 

.  272,748 

293,544 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,341,834 

2,242,114 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Times-Democrat-eim 

.  2,221,948 

2,244,718 

TimeS'Democrat'S  .... 

.  454,488 

593,012 

Grand  Total  . 

2,878,454 

2,837,730 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  . 

, .  450,705 

430,747 

Tribune*e  . 

.  994,229 

948.881 

Register-S  . 

.  706,095 

708,415 

Grand  Total  . 

2,351,029 

2,308,244 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertis'ng — Register-S  in- 

eludes  This  year 

115,439;  Last  year 

142.914  lines. 

DULUTH. 

MINN. 

News-Tribune, 

Herald-m-e  . 

.  498,041 

495.410 

News-Tribune-S 

.  504,471 

494.824 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,204,532 

1,190,231 

GARY. 

IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

..  1,550,879 

1,580,938 

Tribune-S  . 

. .  547.492 

480.579 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,098,571 

2,041,517 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-e  . 

. .  593,292 

593,584 

Herald-S  . 

..  284,398 

252,798 

Grand  Total  .  879,490  844,384 


LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  .  744.480  744,314 

LINCOLN.  NEB. 

Journal-Star-dtS  .  1,574,330  1,553,202 

NOTE:  Includes  Inserts:  104,412  lines  in 

1974  ;  73,514  lines  in  1973. 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-e  .  478,440  418,394 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Ccurier-Journal-m  _  1,845,581  1,849,950 

’^imes-e  .  2,243,122  2,213,437 


Courier-Journal 

B  Times-S  .  1.198,848  1,210,799 


Grand  Total  . 

5,307,551 

5,274,174 

NOTE:  ROP  Display  Linage  published  on 

6-column  basis,  but 

converted  to  8- 

column  basis  above 

Classified  pub- 

lished  and  reported  above  on 

9-column 

basis. 

MADISON. 

WIS. 

Capital  Times-e  . 

1.410.544 

1,712,277 

State  Journal-m  . 

1,433,079 

1,711,974 

State  Journal-S  . 

423,392 

419,458 

Grand  Total  . 

3,847,017 

4,043,711 

MERIDEN.  1 

CONN. 

Record-m  . 

872,508 

910,434 

Journal-e  . 

841,708 

829.744 

Grand  Total  . 

1.714,214 

1,740,200 

MONTREAL.  OUE. 

Gaiette-m  . 

1.419,934 

1,358,493 

Star-e  . 

2,434,834 

2,337,455 

Le  Devoir-m  . 

429,542 

414,007 

Le  Dimanche- 

Mat'n-S  . 

301,255 

337,840 

NASHUA. 

N.H. 

Telegraph-e  . 

878,749 

945,993 

NEW  HAVEN, 

,  CONN. 

Journaf-Courier-m  .... 

1,304,909 

1,248,285 

Register-e  . 

1,533,429 

1,448,230 

Register-S  . 

1,140,374 

1,040.748 

Grand  Total  . 

4,000,712 

3,977,243 

NILES.  MICH. 

Star-e-sat . 

380,854 

505,372 

NORFOLK, 

,  VA. 

Virginia-Pilot-m  . 

2,374,021 

2,312,045 

Ledgera-Star-e  . 

2.140.943 

1.910.548 

Virginia-Pilot-S  . 

1,339,974 

1.224.541 

Grand  Total  . 

5,854,940 

5.449,174 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-e.  sat,,  m  . . 

544,572 

483.322 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  73.780  lines 

1974;  77.798  linas  1973. 

OAKLAND. 

CALIF. 

Tribune-e  . 

1.770.498 

1,804,194 

Tribune-S  . 

879,731 

854,172 

Grand  Total  . 

2.450.229 

2,458,344 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  81,711 

lines  Pa- 

rade,  Tuesday  and  Comics  in 

1974;  Last 

year  includes  77,433. 

OGDEN.  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-a  .. 

1,137,204 

1,079,494 

Standard-Examiner-S  . . 

541,498 

522,130 

Grand  Total  .  1,498,704  1,431,824 

NOTE:  Family  Weekly  included  Sunday 
41,502  lines  1974;  54,224  lines  1973. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  2,141,538  1,942,059 


1974  I9n 

Times-e  .  1,880,988  1,775,502 

Oklahoman-S  .  912,408  831,440 


Grand  Total  .  4,955,134  4,549,221 


NOTE:  Part-run  linaqe — Oklahoman  in¬ 
cludes  450,434  lines  1974;  443-543  lines 
1973;  T'mes  This  year  344,915  lines;  Last 
year  359,784  linas. 


uiNAnA,  n». 

World-Herald-m,a,S  ..  2,470,475  2,715,909 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LeDroit-e  , .  1,509,957  1,315,339 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-News-m-a  .  974,215  1,004,758 

Star-News-S  .  245,809  294,745 


Grand  Total  .  1,240,024  1,303,503 

NOTE:  Does  not  include  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Press-Herald-m  .  871,329  991,122 

Express-a  .  812,340  ^4,484 

Telaqram-S  .  547,432  447,088 


Grand  Total  .  2,251,121  2,352.494 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  Parade. 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oreqonian-m,S  .  3.740,944  3,802,407 

Oregon  Journal-a  ....  1,195,250  959,392 


•rand  Total  .  4.954.194  4.741,999 

READING,  PA. 

Times-m/Eagle  .  1.152,043  1,144,327 

Eagle-S  .  521,350  441,391 


Grand  Total  .  1.473.393  1,407,718 

RICHMOND,  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  .  1,588,153  1,431,705 

News-Laader-a  .  1,547,342  1,731,423 

Timas-Dispatch-S  .  1,042,433  1,055,327 


Grand  Total  .  4,198,128  4,418,455 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press  and 

Dispatch-m,e  .  2,011,927  2,033,995 

P  oneer  Press-S  .  992,747  1,022,252 


Grand  Total  .  3,004,494  3,054.247 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  include  Parade- 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 

Times-e.S  .  2,809.948  2,902.284 

SOUTH  BAY  (TORRANCE).  CALIF. 
South  Bay  Breeza-e  ...  2.523,444  2,458,048 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  ..  1,047,795  995,245 

Chronicle-e  .  1,120,483  1,095,990 

Spokasman-Review-S  . .  448,550  423,858 


Grand  Total  .  2,817,028  2.714.093 

SYDNEY,  N.S. 

Capa  Breton  Post-e  ..  844,329  724,130 


1974 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-a.S  ....  2,024,104  2,113,478 


TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

.  3,108,343 

3,033,424 

Tribune-S  . 

1,177,237 

1,042,438 

Timas-a  . 

.  2.275.331 

2,231,521 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,540,931 

4.327.383 

NOTE:  Part-run  and  comics  not  included. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Times-m  . 

.  527,099 

408,221 

Blada-e  . 

.  1,748,118 

1,842,734 

Blada-S  . 

.  1,119,851 

1,201,585 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,395,048 

3.452.540 

TOPEKA. 

KANS. 

Dally  Capital-m  . 

.  1,245,572 

1,255,128 

State  Journal-a  . 

.  1.035.244 

1,070,195 

Capital-Journal-S  _ 

.  343,902 

414,932 

Grand  Total  . 

2.444,718 

2,740,255 

TORONTO.  ONT. 

Sun-m,S  . 

.  852,500 

522,018 

Star-e  . 

.  3,757,784 

3,424,445 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

.  2.406,114 

2,440,344 

Citiien-a  . 

.  2,431,538 

2,705,724 

Star-S  . 

844,984 

840,208 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,084,438 

4,204,294 

NOTE:  Sunday  includes  "Parade' 

'  linage. 

TULSA. 

OKLA. 

World-m  . 

.  1,733,441 

1,754,334 

Tribune-a  . 

.  1,778,294 

1,808,191 

World-S  . 

.  708.388 

700,702 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,220,145 

4.243.227 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  . 

.  1,537,954 

1,590,582 

WICHITA 

,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  . 

.  1,770,947 

1,700,112 

Beacon-e  . 

. .  807,805 

710,135 

Eagle  and  Beacon-S  . 

.  541,884 

547,043 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.121.454 

2.957,310 

WILMINGTON.  N.C. 

Star-News-mBe  . . 

..  1,282,470 

1,140.510 

Star-News-S  . 

. .  477,778 

400,874 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,740,248 

1,541,384 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C 

Journal-m 

..  1,441,124 

1,531,740 

Twin-City  Sentinel-e 

..  1,205,008 

1,343,400 

Journal-bantinal-S  ... 

. .  507.482 

504.282 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,173,814 

3,401,422 

NOTE:  Part-run  and 

comics  not  included. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  . 

..  871,752 

927,139 

Gazette-a  . 

..  921,127 

985.075 

Talagram-S  . 

..  739,515 

778,712 

Grand  Total  .  2,532,394  2,490,924 


John  P.  Scripps 
papers  reprint 
Watergate  tapes 

The  John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers  are 
laying  claim  to  having  been  the  first 
newspapers  on  the  West  Coast  to  print  the 
full  Presidential  tapes  transcript. 

A  special  printing  of  44-pages  was 
offered  for  sale  Saturday,  May  4,  at  four 
offices  of  the  newspaper  group — the  Ven¬ 
tura  County  Star-Free  Press,  San  Luis 
Obispo  Telegram-Tribune,  Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian,  and  Thousand  Oaks 
News-Chronicle,  all  in  California. 

Other  JPSN  papers — the  Redding  Rec¬ 
ord-Searchlight,  Tulare  Advance-Register 
and  the  weekly  Morro  Bay  Sun-Bulletin, 
in  California,  and  the  Bremerton  Sun,  in 
Washington — began  their  special  printing 
sale  on  Monday,  May  6. 

The  JPSN  group  claimed  a  “first”  be¬ 
cause  the  Los  Angeles  Times’  publication 
of  the  full  tapes  was  for  its  Sunday,  May 
5,  edition,  one  day  after  the  sale  (at  $1 
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per  copy)  began  in  Ventura,  Thousand 
Oaks,  Watsonville  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 

How  were  these  non-metropolitan  pa¬ 
pers  able  to  move  so  swiftly  on  the  full 
transcript  publication?  JPSN  Editorial 
Director  Julius  Gius,  who  also  is  editor  of 
the  Ventura  Star-Free  Press,  explained 
the  procedure  to  readers  in  his  “Editor’s 
Notebook”  of  May  7.  He  wrote: 

“Credit  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of 
our  production  manager,  Ron  Spurr,  and 
the  flexibility  of  our  new  “cold  type”  proc¬ 
ess. 

“Spurr  learned  from  his  midwestern 
colleagues  (he’s  transplanted  from  Min¬ 
nesota)  that  the  Chicago  Tribune,  with  its 
massive  capability,  had  been  able  to 
reprint  the  full  transcript  by  Wednesday 
evening  and  offer  it  for  sale  at  cost,  as  a 
public  service.  Why  can’t  we  do  the  same, 
he  asked  at  our  Thursday  morning  confer¬ 
ence,  if  I  can  buy  the  Tribune’s  format 
and  adapt  it  to  our  use?  Spurr’s  plan  was 
simply  to  photographically  reproduce  the 
Tribune’s  pages,  a  capacity  that  we  did 
not  possess  until  the  “cold  type”  system 
was  introduced. 

“Given  the  green  light,  he  arranged  the 
purchase  of  the  Tribune’s  format.  The 


material  was  air  expressed  to  Los  Ange¬ 
les  and  picked  up  by  Spurr  at  dawn  Fri¬ 
day.  Once  here  in  the  office,  the  fro'>t  and 
back  pages  were  redesigned  to  meet  our 
purposes,  the  plate-making  work  rushed 
through,  and  by  6  p.m.  Friday,  the 
44-page  section  rolled  on  the  press.  De¬ 
liveries  by  truck  and  plane  to  other 
newspapers  in  our  group  assured  that 
their  sales,  too,  could  begin  Saturday  at 
the  $1  figure,  which  will  return  our  costs 
unless  the  demand  is  far  below  w^hat  we 
calculated  it  would  be.” 

The  press  run  was  12,000  copies,  and 
the  demand  even  greater,  Gius  said  later. 
All  were  sold  w'ithin  a  week.  The  Watson¬ 
ville  office  sold  out  its  full  allotment  by 
noon  Monday;  Redding  sold  1,300  copies 
within  hours  after  offering  them  for  sale; 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  exhausted  its  supply 
within  four  hours  and  picked  up  the  ex¬ 
cess  from  other  papers  where  the  demand 
wasn’t  quite  so  strong — and  still  couldn’t 
fill  all  orders. 

Reaction  was  strongly  favorable  from 
purchasers,  all  JPSN  offices  reported.  The 
general  comment  not  only  approved  the 
printing  and  sale  at  low  price,  but  also 
complimented  the  speed  of  production. 
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The  business  of  Lederle 
is  saving  lives. 


That’s  why 

we  made  it  a  big  business. 

If  we  weren’t  big,  many  of  the  drugs  your  doctor  prescribes  every 
day  might  still  be  undeveloped. 

Because  it  takes  millions  — more  important,  a  willingness  to  risk 
millions  — to  fight  disease.  Because  for  every  successful  drug  available 
today,  there  are  expensive  failures— drugs  that  looked  great  on  paper, 
but  never  got  out  of  the  laboratory. 

Today,  it’s  fashionable  to  attack  bigness.  When  it  exceeds  its 
bounds,  it  should  be  attacked.  But  when  it  results  in  life-saving 
antibiotics,  or  the  pioneering  of  an  oral  polio  vaccine  that  took  more 
than  15  years  and  $16,000,000— or  this  country’s  only  production  of  the 
important,  but  rarely  needed.  Rocky  Mountain  Spotted  Fever  vaccine— 
a  little  understanding  would  be  very  nice.  After  all,  we’re  only  human. 

To  learn  more  about  the  benefits  of  Lederle’s  bigness,  call  Paul 
Stessel,  (914)  735-5000. 

Call  collect.  We  think  you  ought  to  hear  both  sides. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 
A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 


Weekly  editor  By  Philly  Murtha 

HOW  TO  START  AN  ALTERNATIVE  NEWSPAPER? 


Words  like  counter-culture,  alternative, 
underground,  committed,  have  been  sput¬ 
tered  about  for  more  than  a  decade.  But 
the  game  of  semantics  hasn’t  stopped  in 
the  media  arena.  Neither  has  the  game  of 
playing  hip  or  “radical-chic”  which  flavors 
the  “underground  press,”  or  something  se¬ 
lectively  defined  as  the  “alternative  news¬ 
paper.” 

A  few  of  these  people-pleaser  newspa¬ 
pers  have  become — what  the  below-ground 
press  proponents  call:  establishment  pub¬ 
lications.  That  means,  in  terms  of  high- 
flung  philosophy:  advertising  is  consid¬ 
ered  on  a  down-to-earth  level,  in  fact  the 
publication  may  even  have  an  advertising 
director.  An  establishment  newspaper  also 
considers  distribution,  circulation,  print¬ 
ing,  market  along  with  a  bottom  line. 

However,  there  are  numerous  “alterna¬ 
tive”  newspapers  that  blossom  and  fade 
each  year.  Some  are  idealistic  admirable 
attempts;  some  are  graphic  clean  and 
good-looking;  some  are  obscene  and  sca¬ 
tological,  and  some  just  make  “cents.” 

Seminar  tells  ‘Mere’ 

On  the  premise  that  rhetoric  is  valu¬ 
able,  the  third  A.  J.  Liebling  Counter- 
Convention,  sponsored  by  More  Magazine, 
gathered  together  for  one  seminar,  a  feast 
of  realistic  to  ridiculous  and  acute  to  ob¬ 
tuse  counter-culturati,  activists  and  rah- 
rah  writers  to  discuss  the  alternative. 
That  is:  the  alternative:  “Starting  Your 
Own  Newspaper  and  Making  it  Suc¬ 
ceed.” 

Over  100  minutes  were  spent  in  the 
seminar.  May  12  at  New  York’s  Hotel 
Roosevelt  blistering,  insinuating,  and  in¬ 
sulting,  editors,  panelists,  writers,  audi¬ 
ence,  advertisers.,  the  American  public 
etc.  An  attempt  was  made  to  handle  the 
discussion  lucidly  by  four  panelists:  all  of 
whom  were  connected  with  alternative  or 
underground  publications. 

Not  all  of  the  panel  members  had  an- 
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swers.  Some  had  interesting  case  studies. 
Some  had  begun  to  realize  the  need  for 
business  accumen  in  publishing;  the  need 
to  pay  staff  members ;  the  need  to  consider 
advertising;  the  need  to  consider  more 
than  semantics,  or  the  “people’s  ap¬ 
proach.” 

Mike  McGrath,  representative.  The 
Drummer  and  Daily  Planet  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  said  that  Philadelphia  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  city  to  maintain  an  alternative  news¬ 
paper.  In  describing  his  paper,  the  Drum¬ 
mer,  McGrath  said,  “It  was  started  six 
years  ago  with  typewritten  pages;  dirty 
ads  helped  it  to  survive.  Later  the  Daily 
Planet,  our  give-away  was  added  as  an 
alternative  to  an  alternative  to  an  alter¬ 
native  newspaper — to  make  money.” 

He  noted  that  Jonathan  Stearns,  now 
owns  the  newspapers.  It  is  not  a  collective 
operation,  as  most  alternative  expression- 
sheets,  are.  McGrath  affronted,  “Never  let 
your  publisher  buy  or  own  the  newspaper. 
It  creates  real  problems.  You  as  writers 
lose  control.” 

He  said  the  Drummer  sells  for  25  cents, 
and  is  basically  supported  by  the  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  from  the  Daily  Planet. 
McGrath  explained  that  without  the  Plan¬ 
et,  the  Drummer  w'ould  not  have  survived. 
“Some  12  newspaper-alternatives  have 
started  in  Philadelphia  over  the  Drum¬ 
mer’s  six-year  span — and  more  of  these 
have  disappeared,”  he  said. 

The  Valley  Advocate  is  another  alterna¬ 
tive  newspaper  that  reaches  into  localities 
of  upper  Vermont.  25,000  copies  are  print¬ 
ed  and  the  newspaper  is  now  publishing 
its  17th  issue.  Since  it  is  distributed  main¬ 
ly  in  the  Amherst,  Mass,  area,  there  are 
numerous  colleges  to  be  reached. 

Commitment  approach 

Ed  Matys,  panelist,  representing  the 
Advocate,  said  the  newspaper  is  not  even 
a  year  old.  He  noted  that  he  is  a  former 
member  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant 
staff.  Matys  described  his  newspaper  as 
one  which  depends  on  commitment  and 
cooperation. 

He  said  that  he  is  not  always  happy 
with  the  calibre  of  articles  which  are  run. 
But  since  he  is  unable  to  offer  more  than 
six  cents  a  line,  he  has  little  choice.  “We 
have  suffered  from  a  lack  of  professional¬ 
ism,  money,  and  staff,”  he  concluded. 

He  did  admit  that  there  are  certain 
methods  of  building  circulation,  which  he 
has  considered.  One  of  these  is  using  a 
centerfold  with  listings  of  all  the  enter¬ 
tainment  events  and  spots  in  the  area  on 
a  timely  basis.  Crusading  articles  on  envi¬ 
ronmental  protection  and  service-related 
pieces  have  helped  the  newspaper  grow, 
Matys  added. 

Daniel  Ben-Horin  calls  his  publication, 
the  Arizona  New  Times,  “the  medium  of 
the  heartlands.”  Ben-Horin  said  his  news¬ 
paper  follows  an  isolated  radical  ap¬ 
proach,  because  it  is  the  only  media  voice 
to  oppose  or  answer  the  daily  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette  owned  by 
Eugene  C.  Pulliam. 


There  is  an  audience  arena  for  the 
newspaper.  Ben-Horin  states  that  the  cir¬ 
culation  has  risen  to  35,000  since  the  pa¬ 
per’s  1971  inception,  and  the  newspaper 
grosses  $70,000  a  year.  The  operation  is 
collective  and  staff  reporters  make  about 
$60  a  week. 


Raising  funds 

One  of  the  most  interesting  aspects  of 
the  paper’s  evolution,  according  to  Ben- 
Horin  is  the  New  'Times’  approach  to 
create  working  capital  or  cash-flow.  Ben- 
Horin  and  his  staff  planned  a  well- 
organized  campaign  with  several  full-time 
persons  plus  a  direct  appeal  politically 
and  emotionally  to  raise  stocks. 

“We  did  not  apologise  for  our  past 
youth-oriented  approach.  In  fact  we  capi¬ 
talized  on  it  by  suggesting  that  we  had 
developed  an  image  for  ourselves  as  suc¬ 
cessful  entrepreneurs.” 

According  to  Ben-Horin,  this  impressed 
the  public.  So  much  so,  that  the  goal  of 
$40,000  was  easily  accessible  within  a  spe¬ 
cific  time  limit. 

As  for  future  goals,  Ben-Horin  fore¬ 
sees:  “We  must  consider  the  spectre  of 
reformism  plus  we  feel  the  pressure  from 
our  collective.  We  are  more  concerned  in 
the  future  of  the  newspaper.  Before  it 
was  only  a  group  spirit  thing.” 

Radical  writs 

On  the  other  side  of  these  more  sensible 
alternative  newspapers  is  The  Yipster 
Times.  Panelist  A.  J.  Weberman  explained 
in  hipeese:  “We  don’t  need  journalists,  we 
want  the  credentials  of  activitists.  We’re 
an  action-oriented  newspaper.  We’re  try¬ 
ing  to  change  the  w'orld.”  The  Yipster 
Times  was  stimulated  by  the  last  national 
GOP  Convention  according  to  Weberman. 
It  was  first  published  in  Flamingo  Park, 
Fla. 

The  discussion  hit  highlight  questions 
and  turned  around  and  around  in  cyclical 
circles.  But  points  that  were  raised  often 
brought  up  advertising.  Policy?  Never  re¬ 
ally  answered.  Although  several  of  the 
alternative  newspapers  said  that  they  did 
not  accept  utility  company,  military  or 
sexist  ads.  Most  of  them  turned  down  ads 
depending  on  ethical,  political  nature. 

Conclusions?  Actually  there  were  none. 
The  only  by-words:  commitment,  and  co¬ 
operation.  These  words  are  hardly  new. 
The  discussion  was  really  more  concerned 
with  values  rather  than  answers  to  start¬ 
ing  an  alternative  newspaper. 

The  fact  that  there  are  newspapers  un¬ 
derground  springing  up  each  year,  shows 
that  it  can  be  done.  And  the  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  been  around  for  six  or 
more  years,  making  money — points  out 
that  there  is  a  need  and  a  business  sense 
too. 

But  the  fine  line  of  when  a  newspaper 
comes  above  ground — wasn’t  really  deter¬ 
mined.  Discussion  seemed  to  be  more  a 
matter  of  ego-gratification  with  hecklers 
and  insinuators. 

If  you  want  to  start  an  alternative 
newspaper,  perhaps  you  should  talk  to 
individual  editors,  or  subscribe  to  several 
from  the  more  than  200  that  sprout  and 
whither  or  you  can  subscribe  to  the  Alter¬ 
native  Press  Syndicate  which  exchanges 
issues  with  papers  around  the  world. 
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in  crime  is  simply  to  sell  papers  the  way  I 
see  it.  The  media  is  doing  nothing  but 
exacerbating  the  situation,”  she  general¬ 
ized. 

Hamilton  told  how  he  was  a  victim  of 
police  brutality.  “You  would  have  known 
if  you  read  the  Amsterdam  News,”  he 
said.  He  called  “coverage  of  crime  actual¬ 
ly  ridiculous.”  He  said  crimes  between 
blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans  get  shoved  to 
the  back  or  aren’t  used  at  all.  That’s  why 
there’s  a  need  for  a  black  newspaper  like 
his,  because  the  white  ones  aren’t  doing 
their  job,  he  said. 

Burnham  complimented  the  Chicago 
Tribune  for  “doing  a  fantastic  story  not 
long  ago  on  police  violence.”  Burnham 
went  on  to  say  that  “most  reporters  have 
no  real  concept  of  the  legal  system.” 

O’Leary,  who  has  spent  time  behind 
bars,  said  reporters  should  spend  more 
time  checking  on  the  prisons.  But 
Burnham  said,  “The  public  doesn’t  give  a 
damn  about  prisons.  I  get  no  reaction 
when  I  write  about  prisons,  so  I  stopped.” 
When  O’Leary  continued  her  tirade 
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against  the  press,  Burnham  said  an  in¬ 
dividual  reporter  can  educate  his  editor. 

A  young  general  assignment  reporter 
from  an  upstate  New  York  newspaper 
asked  what  he  could  do  to  convince  his 
editor  to  let  him  spend  more  time  on 
police  stories,  instead  of  on  everything 
else.  Theo  Wilson  told  him:  “Show  your 
integrity  and  work  hard.”  But  Eszterhas 
of  Rolling  Stone  said,  “Treat  your  editor 
as  an  enemy.  Fight  with  him.” 

To  the  question  “Do  you  think  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  news  will  drive  out  a  lot  of 
crime  stories?”  Wilson  said,  “Crime  is 
crime,  and  whenever  something  bad  has 
happened,  people  are  concerned.  You  can’t 
hold  newspapers  for  everything.  Agnew 
tried.  But  papers  are  just  doing  what 
people  want.” 

Other  seminars 

-\nother  session  was  called  “Brother 
Can  You  Spare  a  Line?”  .\nd  it  dealt 
with  public  relations  and  the  press.  People 
like  Dick  Oliver,  Neu'  York  Daily  News; 
Jack  O’Dwyer  who  has  his  own  newslet¬ 
ter;  Grace  Lichtenstein,  New  York  Times, 
and  Jack  Fallon  of  the  telephone  company 
tossed  ideas  around  on  p.r.  and  its  ap¬ 
proach. 

In  one  on  “The  Media  and  the  Hidden 
Minority,”  people  like  Ron  Gold,  National 
Gay  Task  Force;  Lin  Farley,  Lesbian 
Feminist  Liberation,  and  Loretta  Lotman, 
Gay  Media  Action,  participated.  Then  “On 
the  One  Hand  This,  On  the  Other  Hand 
That  ...  Is  the  Fairness  Doctrine  Fair?” 
Les  Brown,  New  York  Times  moderated  a 
panel  with  Henry  Geller,  Rand  Corpora¬ 
tion;  Henry  Goldberg  from  the  White 
House;  Everett  Parker,  United  Church  of 
Christ,  and  attorney  Margo  Polevy. 

1850  registered 

There  w’ere  1,850  paid  registrants  at 
the  convention  attended  by  persons  from 
all  over  the  country.  Then  there  were  125 
panelists  and  volunteers.  Most  were  from 
New  York,  but  others  were  spotted  from 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  California  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  fee  was  $15,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  year’s  subscription  to  (MORE), 
headquartered  at  750  Third  Avenue  in 
New  York. 

The  best  part  of  the  convention  was  the 
job-trading  that  went  on,  several  sources 
said.  One  person  working  in  the  East  got 
a  job  on  the  West  Coast.  And  editors  of 
various  publications  met  with  potential 
freelance  writers,  assigning  occasional 
stories.  Then  book  publishers  were  around 
to  look  for  ideas.  In  the  hotel,  150  rooms 
were  taken  by  out-of-town  conventioners. 

Liebling  Croup  reorganized 

A  small  band  of  reformist  journalists 
attending  the  A.  J.  Liebling  Counter- 
Convention  in  New  York  decided  last 
weekend  to  resuscitate  the  Liebling 
Group,  an  organization  “interested  in  get¬ 
ting  a  bigger  voice  in  the  product  for  the 
working  journalist.” 

The  group  decided  to  concentrate  initi¬ 
ally  on  publication  of  a  newsletter,  the 
collection  of  case  histories  of  conflict  be¬ 
tween  working  journalists  and  their  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  and  focusing  on 
grievances  deskmen  and  reporters  have 
over  the  newsroom  decisions. 

The  group  elected  Michael  Dorman  as 


chairman  and  named  an  executive  board 
that  will  be  responsible  for  publication  of 
the  newsletter.  Dorman,  a  Long  Island 
free-lance  writer,  said  he  intends  to  work 
closely  with  such  groups  as  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Guild  and  {More)  magazine. 

The  Liebling  Group  was  an  outgrowth 
of  the  first  convention,  held  in  New"  York 
two  years  ago.  At  the  second  convention 
in  Washington  a  year  later,  the  group 
tried  to  organize  but  dissolved  after  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  single  issue  of  a  new’sletter 
last  September. 

• 

FCC  okays  $110  million 
Carter  sale  in  F ort  W orth 

Sale  of  Carter  Publications,  Inc.  of  its 
newspapers,  radio  and  tv  stations  for 
$110.5  million  was  approved  May  14  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

In  one  of  the  nation’s  biggest  media 
sales.  Carter  Publications  which  publishes 
the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  will  sell 
WB.\P-am  and  KSCS-fm  and  the  morning 
and  afternoon  newspapers  to  Capital  Cit¬ 
ies  Communications,  Inc.,  New  York,  for 
$75.5  million  and  sell  WBAP-tv  to  North 
Texas  Broadcasting  Corp.  for  $35  million. 

The  Commission  rejected  opposition  to 
the  sale  of  Civic  Telecasting  Corp.  and 
Radiophone  Corp.  of  New’  Jersey. 

Simultaneously,  the  FCC  reviewed  the 
licenses  of  all  three  Carter  stations,  and 
four  other  Dallas-Fort  Worth  area  sta¬ 
tions,  A.  H.  Belo  Corp.,  WFAA-am-fm, 
Dallas;  Beaumont  TV  Corp.;  KFDM-tv 
Beaumont  and  the  Times  Herald  Printing 
Co.,  KDFW-tv,  Dallas. 

Oppostion  to  the  license  renewals  by 
Civic  was  rejected.  The  commission 
delayed  action  on  the  license  renewal  for 
WFAA-tv  because  of  a  competing  applica¬ 
tion  by  WADECO,  Inc. 

North  Texas  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidi¬ 
ary  of  LIN  Broadcasting  (iorp. 

Capital  Cities  said  that  the  newspaper 
and  radio  stations  will  continue  under  the 
same  management  and  w’ith  the  same  edi¬ 
torial  independence. 

Donald  A.  Pels,  LIN  president  and 
chairman,  stated  at  the  time  of  the  con¬ 
tract  negotiation  that  his  company  policy 
was  that  new’ly  acquired  properties  were 
“run  just  exactly  as  they  were  when  we 
acquired  them — the  same  management 
and  policies.” 

Capital  Cities  board  chairman  Tom 
Murphy  said  he  was  delighted  with  the 
favorable  action  of  the  FCC  and  Pels 
added  “we  (LIN)  are,  of  course,  pleased 
that  the  Commission  has  granted  the  ap¬ 
plication.” 

• 

Acquisition  completed 

Acquisition  of  the  Marietta  (Ohio)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times  and  its  broadcast  affiliate,  5-KW 
Inc.,  owner  of  radio  stations  in  Marietta 
and  Wilmington,  Ohio,  was  completed  fol¬ 
lowing  FCC  approval  of  the  broadcast 
transfers.  A  Gannett  spokesman  said  the 
properties  were  acquired  for  100,723 
shares  of  Gannett  common  stock,  valued 
at  about  $3.44  million.  William  E.  McKin¬ 
ney  will  continue  as  president  of  the 
Times  Co. 
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Justice  dept, 
argues  for 
press-tv  ban 

The  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  is  being  needled  again  by  legislators, 
the  Justice  Department,  and  several  “pub¬ 
lic  interest”  groups  to  prohibit  newspa¬ 
pers  from  owning  local  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations. 

The  most  recent  nudge:  a  filing  with 
the  FCC,  may  15,  by  antitrust  division 
attorneys  urging  the  commission  to  phase 
out  cross-ownerships  over  a  five  to  eight 
year  period  by  denying  license  renewals. 

This  could  aflFect  about  100  joint  news¬ 
paper-television  ownerships.  However, 
publishers  would  still  be  allowed  to  own 
out-of-town  broadcast  outlets. 

Seek  more  diversity 

Stepped-up  efforts  to  fight  the  tv-paper 
link  bring  up  the  points  of  one,  a  need  for 
more  diversity  of  editorial  expression  and 
two,  the  competition  factor  for  local  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  May  15  filing  was  described  by 
Justice  Department  officials  as  a  “reitera¬ 
tion”  of  a  proposal  the  department  first 
made  in  May  of  1971.  Cross-ownership 
rules  have  been  under  question  since  1970, 
but  have  remained  dormant  until  recently. 

In  recent  months,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  has  tried  to  prod  the  commission  by 
opposing  individual  license  renewals  as 
they  came  due.  Since  last  November,  the 
Department  has  asked  the  FCC  to  lift 
publisher’s  broadcast  licenses  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Des  Moines, 
and  in  Topeka,  Kan. 

One  of  the  key  issues  is  that  the  average 
prices  of  tv  advertising  are  15  per  cent 
higher  in  communities  with  joint  news¬ 
paper-broadcast  ownership,  according  to 
the  department,  and  newspaper  ad  rates 
are  about  10  per  cent  higher. 

• 

lAPA  asks  Miami  mayor 
to  investigate  bombing 

The  Inter-American  Press  Association 
May  15  urged  Miami  Mayor  Maurice 
Ferre  to  order  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  bombing  of  the  Spanish  language 
Miajni  weekly.  Replica.  German  Eornes, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  freedom  of 
the  press  and  publisher  of  El  Caribe  Santo 
Domingo,  said  in  a  telegrram  to  Mayor 
Ferre:  “The  committee  is  deeply  disturb¬ 
ed  over  the  bombing  of  Replica.  We  urge 
you  to  exert  every  effort  to  bring  the 
guilty  persons  to  justice  and  to  take  what¬ 
ever  measures  are  required  to  prevent  a 
recurrance  of  terrorist  acts  of  this  kind.” 
• 

N.Y.  Times  buys  daily 

Hendersonville  (N.C.)  Times-News  has 
been  sold  to  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
George  Fain,  ad  director  and  gn^andson 
of  the  co-founder,  was  named  publisher 
and  general  manager,  succeeding  Lawson 
M.  Braswell.  The  47-year-old  offset 
printed  paper  with  a  circulation  of  13,000 
moved  into  a  new  plant  earlier  this  year. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 

NEWSPAPERS 

5/7 

Affiliated  Publications  (AMEX)  .  8 

American  Financial  Coip.  (OTC)  .  12% 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  .  17 

Capital  Cities  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  35'/] 

Com.  Corp.  (OTC)  .  Vfi 

Cowles  Comm.  (NYSE)  .  i'/i 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  .  22% 

Downe  Comm.  (OTC)  .  2'/j 

Gannett  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Harte  Hanks  (NYSE)  .  V/t 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  .  23% 

Knight  (NYSE)  .  3214 

Lee  Enterprise  (AME)()  .  l2Vi 

Media  General  (AMEX)  .  22% 

Multimedia  (OTC)  .  12% 

New  York  Times  (AME)()  .  12 

Panax  (OTC)  .  2% 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  .  8/4 

Quebecor  (AMEX)  .  I|l/j 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  .  12% 

Speldel  (OTC)  .  1 1 1/2 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  .  10 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  .  38'/] 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  .  14'A 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  .  13% 

Washington  Post  (AMB()  .  21% 

SUPPLIERS: 

Abitibi  (CE)  .  11% 

Addressograph  Multi.  (NYSE)  .  7% 

Altair  (OTC)  .  3% 

Ball  Corp.  (OTC)  .  10% 

B.  C.  Forest  (CE  .  XT/i 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  .  5% 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  .  \T/% 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  .  19% 

Compuscan  (OTC)  .  5|4 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  .  35% 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  .  25% 

Dayco  (NYSE)  .  14 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  .  113% 

Domtar  (AMEX)  .  25 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  .  54% 

Dymo  (NYSE)  .  10% 

ECRM  (OTC)  .  7% 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSEJ  .  103% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMm)  .  8% 

Eltra  (NYSE)  .  23% 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  .  52V 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 


5/14 
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2% 

5% 
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1% 

23% 

33 

12% 

8% 

7^ 

12% 

21% 
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25 

53% 

10 
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Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ... 

Harris  lntetb[pe  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  (C^  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMm)  .... 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AM^)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  &  Mfg.  (NYSE) 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Rockwall  Inti.  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  _ 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  .. 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


44% 

24% 

23% 

5% 

48% 

12% 

11% 

ik 

31% 

27% 

12% 

70% 

12% 

25 

25% 

31% 

17% 
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7% 

15% 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCIES: 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstina,  Osborn  (OTC)  ..  13% 

Doremus  (OTC)  .  5 

Doyle,  Dana,  Barnbach  (OTC)  .  10% 

Foote,  Cone.  Balding  (NYSE)  .  10% 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  S% 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  10 

Needham.  Harper  &  Steers  (OTC)  .  *% 

Ogilvy.  Mather  (OTC)  .  15% 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  8% 

Tracy-Locka  (OTC)  .  4% 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  7% 
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Washington  Star-News 
drops  Saturday  paper 

Because  of  a  ban  on  overtime  by  union 
printers,  the  Washington  Star-News  will 
discontinue  its  Saturday  edition  temporar¬ 
ily  and  publish  only  a  six-day  paper.  Sat¬ 
urday  publication  will  be  resumed  “as 
soon  as  conditions  permit,”  according  to 
John  H.  Kauffmann,  Star-News  president. 

The  Star-News  had  planned  to  shift  its 
Saturday  edition  from  afternoon  to  morn¬ 
ing  publication  on  May  18  but  now,  until 
its  labor  troubles  are  settled,  will  publish 
no  Saturday  edition. 


stObb 

n  YING  PASTER 

Single/Double 
Roll  Stand  and  Paster 


•  Automatic  flying 
splice  of  new  roll 
at  press  speed. 

*  Special  dolly 
with  unit  rolls  to 
lockup  position. 


*  Complete  web 
tension  control  at 
all  speeds. 

*  Motoriied  web 
side  register  for 
fine  adjustment. 


Compact! 
Economical! 
Dependable! 


NEW  .  .  . 


The  Stobb  Flying  Paster  has  a  speed 
capability  in  excess  of  1400  f.p.m.  Built 
for  presses  up  to  40  inches  in  width, 
this  economical  unit  has  the  capability 
of  maintaining  accurate  web  tension 
even  during  the  splice  cycle.  Because 
roll  preparation  is  made  outside  the 
paster,  the  exterior  dimensions  of  this 
unit  are  no  greater  than  those  of  a 
manual  unwind  stand.  Where  two  webs 
are  required,  this  paster  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  double  deck  configuration, 
with  easy  access  to  the  upper  unit  from 
floor  level. 


STOBB,  INC. /BOX  5205  CLINTON,  N.  J.  / 201-735-5126 
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Evaluating  weeklies 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation  and  Inland  Office  Products,  Inc.,  have  moved  to  a 
new  64,000  square  foot  office  and  plant  facility  in  Lenexa,  Kansas.  Several  years  of  planning 
went  into  the  million  dollar  project  to  bring  all  existing  facilities  into  a  more  efficient  operation 
for  the  reconditioning  of  newspaper  equipment.  Installation  of  special  cranes  and  exhaust 
systems  in  the  new  plant  was  necessary  to  accommodate  the  rebuilding  of  large  newspaper 
press.  Inland  corporation  has  recently  acquired  ownership  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  (Iowa)  News, 
the  Chillicothe  (Mo.)  Constitution-Tribune  and  the  Dickinson  (N.D.)  Press. 


not  necessarily  suflFer  a  depreciation  in 
value,  because  a  daily  newspaper  today 
often  no  longer  gives  intensive  news  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  various  segments  of  its  mar¬ 
ket.  Readers  have  come  to  depend  on  it 
for  state,  national  and  international  news, 
and  look  to  the  weekly  newspaper  for 
local  news  coverage,”  he  judged. 

Grimes  also  said  that  in  the  suburban 
market,  advertisers  can  find  inexpensive 
coverage  of  an  individual  market. 

Another  point  that  Grimes  mentioned  in 
valuing  a  newspaper  property  is  the  cost 
factor.  To  illustrate.  Grimes  gave  two  ex¬ 
amples:  one  a  newspaper  with  an  annual 
volume  of  $500,000  and  a  circulation  of 
20,000  and  another  medium  with  the  same 
volume  and  a  circulation  of  50,000.  He 
said  the  profit  of  the  newspaper  with  the 
smaller  circulation  has  to  be  much 
greater,  and  the  larger  circulation  news¬ 
paper  might  very  well  be  operating  at  a 
loss. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  evaluating 
a  newspaper  is  whether  or  not  it  has  a 
complete  plant  or  whether  it  is  one  with 
just  composing  equipment  or  one  with  no 
plant  at  all.  Grimes  said  that  if  a  newspa¬ 
per  has  modern  offset  equipment  it  is 
worth  considerably  more  than  one  with 
letterpress  units.  He  did  qualify  that  a 
publisher  who  has  well-maintained  letter- 
press  equipment  should  not  go  out  and 
invest  in  offset  equipment  just  to  increase 
the  value  of  his  newspaper. 


North  Carolina  Weekly 
ups  revenues  $1,000 
per  week  with  CCA 

“Enclosed  is  our  first  annual  CCA  Buyer's 
Guide”,  said  L.  Barron  Mills,  publisher.  The 
Randolph  Guide,  Asheboro,  in  a  letter  to 
George  Peterson,  manager, 

CCA’s  Publication  Divi¬ 
sion.  “We're  pleased  at  the 
19  “blue-chip"  advertisers; 

90%  of  these  advertisers 
we'd  never  have  sold  with¬ 
out  CCA.” 

“Our  $17,425  revenue  on 
a  17  week  promotion  was 
substantially  in  excess  of 
our  revenue  prediction  for 
a  town  of  10,000  population;  in  a  30,000  mar¬ 
ket.  I  am  most  impressed  with  CCA’s  ability 
to  sell  two,  new  regional  food  products  who 
had  never  previously  used  our  paper  nor  were 
they  current  advertisers  in  the  kKal  daily.” 

“Early  indications  are  that  CCA  will  greatly 
increase  our  readership."  Mr.  Mills  concluded. 
We  are  already  swamped  with  advertiser 
proof-of-purchase.  Club-ladies  and  advertisers 
are  already  profiting  from  CCA.” 


He  said:  “there  is  no  point  in  replacing 
equipment  that  is  giving  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance  unless,  by  doing  so,  one  can 
improve  both  volume  of  business  and 
profits,  and  even  then  to  an  extent  which 
makes  the  capital  investment  justifiable.” 

Real  estate  is  another  influential  tool  in 
evaluation.  Although  it  is  not  quite  as 
much  as  one  might  expect.  Grimes  em¬ 
phasized  that  if  the  newspaper  owns  its 
own  building  and  if  this  building  has  no 
great  value  as  real  estate,  it  is  unlikely 
that  it  will  add  much,  if  anything,  to  what 
one  would  normally  expect  to  get  for  the 
business. 

He  said  that  the  value  increase  of  a 
newspaper  publishing  business  is  “only  a 
net  increase”  after  deducting  the  cost  of 
relocation. 

Grimes  also  considered  the  asset  of 
commercial  printing  in  evaluating  worth. 
He  said,  “Usually,  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
printing  volume  is  used  when  evaluating 
the  entire  business.”  This  is  because  the 
printing  business  is  usually  much  more 
risky  and  competitive  than  the  newspa¬ 
per,  and  often,  the  job  printing  depart¬ 
ment  may  be  operating  at  a  loss,  or  at 
best,  breaking  even.  Sometimes,  it  is  jus¬ 
tified  just  because,  at  certain  times  during 
the  week,  the  personnel  and  equipment 
would  be  standing  idle  otherwise. 

Information  required 

Certain  basitf  are  needed  for  evalua¬ 
tion.  Grimes  said  financial  statements  are 
the  most  essential.  “One  should  have 
statements  covering  a  period  of  at  least 
three  to  five  years.”  He  added  that  it  is 
helpful  to  have  a  payroll  breakdown,  an 


inventory  of  equipment,  a  description  of 
the  real  estate,  copies  of  typical  printing 
bills,  if  the  printing  is  done  on  the  out¬ 
side,  circulation  statements,  rate  cards, 
promotional  and  market  information. 

For  tax  considerations.  Grimes  sug¬ 
gested  that  before  entering  into  a  final 
sales  agreement,  it  is  wise  for  “every 
buyer  and  seller  to  consult  their  account¬ 
ants  who  are  familiar  with  their  own  tax 
situations  to  be  sure  of  the  tax  implica¬ 
tions  involved  and  that  the  method  of 
payment  selected  will  be  one  which  keeps 
taxes  of  each  principal  at  a  minimum.” 

In  reference  to  payment  terms.  Grimes 
said  that  in  the  interest  of  both  buyer  and 
seller,  terms  should  be  “reasonable.”  “Af¬ 
ter  making  the  down  payment,  it  is  best 
that  the  terms  of  payment  be  such  that 
future  installments  can  be  paid  out  of  the 
projected  earnings  of  the  business  under 
the  new  ownership,  but  based  on  the  cur¬ 
rent  volume.” 

In  conclusion.  Grimes  summarized  the 
state  of  the  industry  and  forecasted:  “If 
one  is  considering  selling,  now  is  the  time 
to  act,  for  prices  are  always  higher  in  a 
seller’s  market.  At  the  same  time,  for 
those  looking  for  long  term  gains,  there 
are  few  industries  which  offer  better  in¬ 
vestment  opportunities  than  newspaper 
publishing.” 

• 

Ad  revenues  rose 
3.9%  in  February 

Daily  newspapers’  total  advertising  re¬ 
venues  gained  3.9%  in  February  and  the 
total  for  the  first  two  months  of  1974 
increased  by  3.8%,  according  to  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Bureau,  Inc.  This  was 
equal  to  a  $7.6  billion  annual  rate. 

The  largest  increase  was  reported  for 
retail  advertising,  up  6.3%  over  the  year 
before,  and  6,4%  for  the  two  months.  It  is 
running  at  a  $4.4  billion  annual  rate. 

National  advertising  was  up  2.0%  in 
February  and  3.6%  for  the  two  months.  It 
is  running  at  a  $1.1  billion  annual  rate. 
Classified  ad  revenues  increased  0.6%  in 
February  and  declined  0.9%  in  two  months 
for  a  $2.1  billion  annual  rate. 


Father-son  teams  ‘do’  the  comics 


IN  TOLEDO — The  team  of  Allen  Saun¬ 
ders  (right)  and  son  John  at  work  pro¬ 
ducing  "Steve  Roper  and  Mike  Nomad" 
and  "Mary  Worth." 


IN  MYRTLE  POINT.  OREGON— Artist 
Ken  Ernst  (left)  and  his  writer-son  Ken, 
Jr.  confer  on  an  up-coming  "Mary 
Worth"  sequence.  Saunders  and  Ernst 
Sr.  have  worked  together  since  1941. 


MEANTIME,  shown  at  home  in  Toledo, 
are  comic  strip  veteran  Allen  Saunders 
and  his  wife  Lois,  who  suspiciously  re¬ 
sembles  the  heroine  "Mary  Worth" 
(inset). 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Two  father  and  son  teams — one  in  To¬ 
ledo,  Ohio  and  one  in  Myrtle  Point,  Ore¬ 
gon — collaborate  long  distance  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  “Mary  Worth”  story  strip. 

In  Toledo,  the  veteran  cartoonist-writer 
Allen  Saunders  and  his  son  John  share  a 
mid-town  office  devoted  to  “Mary”  and  also 
their  “Steve  Roper  and  Mike  Nomad” 
strip.  In  addition  to  being  a  comic  strip 
writer,  John  is  a  Toledo  television  news¬ 
caster  and  has  produced  documentaries. 

Far  to  the  west  in  Myrtle  Point,  Oregon 
lives  Ken  Ernst,  Sr.,  an  artist  who  has 
worked  with  Allen  Saunders  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Ken  Jr.,  26,  is  now  associated 
with  his  father  as  a  writer. 

Allen  Saunders  is  the  senior  partner  in 
team  production  of  the  saga  of  the  famous 
comic  strip  matron.  He  took  over  writing 
the  strip  when  its  originator,  Martha  Orr, 
bowed  out  in  1939.  Mary  w'as  known  then 
as  “Apple  Mary” — a  rather  dowdy  lady 
w'hose  life  story  was  more  like  Depression 
melodrama  than  the  strip’s  sophisticated 
story  line  today.  Saunders  began  changing 
the  caricature  to  the  personality  of  Mary, 
using  different  artists  until  young  Ken 
applied.  The  team  since  has  made  “Mary 
Worth”  one  of  the  most  popular  newspaper 
features. 

Saunders  and  his  son  John  have  written 
“Steve  Roper”  as  a  team  for  the  past  12 
years,  preparing  story  and  dialogue  for 
artist  William  Overgard,  who  lives  in  New 
York.  The  Toledo  team  has  worked  togeth¬ 
er  in  research  for  their  story  strips  with 
father  using  his  early  newspaper  training 
in  checking  police  stations,  libraries,  and 
newspaper  stories,  while  John  covers  news 
events  on  television. 

Allen  Saunders,  now  in  his  70s,  is  a 
native  Hoosier  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key 
and  a  masters  degree  in  romance  lan¬ 
guages.  He  taught  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
Wabash  College,  before  he  switched  ca¬ 
reers  and  went  to  the  Toledo  News  Bee 
as  a  reporter-cartoonist.  He  pioneered  in 
the  comics  page  story  writing  by  teaming 
with  Elmer  Waggon  on  “Chief  Wahoo,” 
which  today  is  “Steve  Roper  and  Mike 
Nomad.” 

The  strips  are  distributed  by  Publish- 
ers-Hall  Syndicate.  Distance  between  the 
Saunders  and  Ernst  offices  isn’t  much  of 
a  problem  because  of  lead  time.  When  a 
new  “Mary  Worth”  story  gets  under  way, 
the  Saunders  “cast”  characters  and  de¬ 
scribe  them  in  detail  for  Ken  Sr.,  who 
draws  them  as  he  envisions  them.  Ken  Jr. 
has  been  collaborating  as  a  writer  with  his 
father’s  partner  for  several  years. 

Both  Allen  and  Ken  Sr.  have  four  chil¬ 
dren  and  in  each  family  it  is  the  eldest 
son  who  has  followed  father  into  the  com¬ 
ics  field. 

Strangely  enough,  Mary  Worth  looks 
like  Lois  Saunders,  Allen’s  wife  of  50 
years.  He  says  the  resemblance  is  acciden¬ 
tal  since  at  the  time  Ken  Ernst  didn’t 
know  Lois.  “His  conception  of  Mary  Worth 
was  so  unbelievably  like  Lois  that  she  is 
often  accused  of  being  the  model.” 
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FAST 


FAST 


RELIEF  - 
FOR  THE 
HARRIED 
TV  EDITORS 


hv  United  Feature  Syndicate.  Inc 


TV  TIME  PREVIEWS 


now  offers  the  full  week’s  network 
TV  previews  (Sunday  through  Satur¬ 
day)  by  the  preceding  Wednesday 
afternoon  —  all  by  electronic  feed. 
(It  can  be  received  by  hard-copy 
monitor,  reperforator,  or  directly 
into  a  computer.) 

(Also  available  scannable  and  camera  ready 
by  mail) 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


LET’S 
STAY 
WELL 

F.J.L.  Blasingame,  M.D. 
writes  six  columns  a  week 
with  up-to-the-minute 
medical  insight  and 
advice. 

□ 

Uniquely  qualified  in 
several  medical  fields,  Dr. 
Blasingame  answers 
readers’  questions  on 
everything  from  boils  to 
hospital  bills. 

□ 

Scannable,  camera-ready,  or  by  electronic  feed 
UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
220  East  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 
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Worrell  group  buys 
Rushville  Republican 

The  Rushville  (Ind.)  Republican,  a  4,- 
900-circulation  daily,  and  the  weekly 
Rushville  Telegram,  300  circulation,  were 
acquired  by  Worrell  Newspapers  as  of 
May  1,  according  to  an  announcement  by 
A.  Hartwell  Coons,  president  and  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Republican  Company. 

The  new  publisher  and  president  of  the 
company  which  will  now  be  known  as 
Rushville  Newspapers,  Inc.,  is  Doug  Mil¬ 
ler,  who  has  been  with  Worrell  since  1971, 
when  he  became  promotion  manager  of 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  Times  Tri-Cities  Dai¬ 
ly  and  a  year  later  publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
ter  Park  (Fla.)  Sun  Herald. 

Coons  started  with  the  Republican  44 
years  ago  as  a  Linotype  operator  and 
became  general  manager  in  1948. 

Phillip  Willkie,  son  of  the  late  Wendell 
L.  Willkie  who  was  a  Republican  candi¬ 
date  for  the  presidency  in  1940,  was  a 


stockholder  and  director  of  the  Republican 
Company  until  the  time  of  his  own  death 
in  early  April.  The  Republican  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1840  and  known  as  The  Whig. 

Coons  will  remain  at  the  company  for  a 
time  during  completion  of  conversion  to 
cold  type  operation. 

Maurice  K.  Henry  of  George  J.  Cooper 
.Associates  assisted  in  the  negotiations  as 
consultant  and  broker. 

• 

L.A.  papers  restricted 

Los  Angeles  Mayor  Tom  Bradley  has 
signed  an  ordinance  restricting  the  side¬ 
walk  sale  of  publications  featuring  nude 
photographs  or  drawings  on  the  front  cov¬ 
er.  The  measure  passed  May  2  by  a  12  to 
1  city  council  vote  (E&P,  May  11). 

• 

Resigns  account 

Grey  Advertising  Inc.  has  resigned  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  advertising  account. 
The  resigpiation  is  effective  June  30,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 


Postal  rate  increase 
extended  to  1979 

Newspapers  and  magazines  and  other 
publications  won  a  temporary  reprieve 
from  higher  postal  charges  when  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  on  May  9  by  a  vote  of  71  to  11 
a  bill  which  would  extend  the  period  in 
which  the  publications  would  have  to  pay 
higher  rates  set  by  the  Postal  Rates  Com¬ 
mission  under  a  1971  law.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  House. 

The  Senate  bill  would  stretch  out  the 
period  over  which  the  publications  have  to 
pay  in  full  the  higher  rates.  The  rates 
themselves  would  not  be  affected. 

The  time  span  for  increases  in  regular 
second  class  categories,  including  newspa¬ 
pers  and  magazines  is  extended  by  the 
Senate  bill  to  1979  instead  of  1976,  as 
decreed  by  the  1971  law.  For  special  or 
bookrate  fourth  class,  including  books  and 
records  and  controlled  circulation  publica¬ 
tions  the  “stretchout”  period  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  eight  years  from  five. 


Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


ADVICE 


ANN  and  ABBY  MOVE  OVER!  DY¬ 
NAMITE  HUSBAND/WIFE  COLUMN 
makes  one-sided  advice  obsolete,  “ASK 
ELLB24  and  AL”  offers  readers  snappy, 
contemporary  copy  from  two  points  of 
view.  Proven  track  record  with  high 
density  readership  among  both  sexes 
assures  success.  Write:  POLLENS,  250 
Willis  Road,  Sudbury,  Mass.  01776  or 
call  (617)  443-9681. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


GARDEISim 


BOOKVIEWS 

Your  readers  are  book  readers.  Hard 
cover  and  paperbacks.  Give  them  the 
latest  news,  weekly  or  monthly  at  the 
lowest  cost.  For  samples  write  Box  157, 
Maplewood,  N.J.  07040. 


PHOTO-POWERED.  600  WORDS 
WEEKLY.  Reader  impact  guaranteed ! 
Walter  Masson,  Box  66.  Needham, 
Mass.  02192. 


HANDWRITING  ANALYSIS 


ANTIQUES 


CARTOONS 


YOUR  HANDWRITING— Unique,  prov¬ 
en  letter  grabber,  avidly  read,  (Chatty, 

_ _ _ _ -  personalis^  daily  column  has  high 

I  reader  interest,  bMause  it  talks  ABOUT 
OFFSET  PAPERS:  Funny  Outdoor  car-  reader.  Proven  draw  gete  two  let- 
toon.  in  8  states  and  Canada.  FREE  tors  weekly  per  IM  ciroulation.  We 
SAMPLES.  SIERRA  FEATURES,  P.O.  l  handle  personahied  replies.  For  sam- 
Box  740,  Grass  Valley.  Calif.  96945.  '  P'es,  write  COMPASS,  ]933  New  Jer- 
_ [ _ _ _ 1  sey  Avc.,  Hammond,  Ind.  46320. 

GILBiniT  &  SULLIVAN  team  to  co-  1^- - - 

ordinate  your  editorial  page.  Experi- 
I  enced  ^itor  and  syndicated  cartoonist 
will  bring  zing  and  consistency  to  your 


NEWS  SUMMARIES 


INTERNATIONAL  NEIWS  SUMMAR¬ 
IES  weekly  from  the  first  socialist  news 
service  in  recent  history.  New  Solidarity 
International  Press  Service,  news  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  political  newspaper  which 
repeatedly  has  scooped  the  bourgeois 
press  with  news  and  political  analysis. 
Basic  subscriber  service:  $20.  per 
month.  Includes  weekly  detailed  inter¬ 
national  reports,  news  briefs,  graphics, 
research  reports.  For  information  and 
sample  packet,  contMt  IPS,  Box  1972, 
GPO,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001.  Tel.  (212) 
279-5966. 


HIDDEN  TREASURES 


S“'‘7'56.^itor‘‘&''pi;^lisher.’^  hours.  MEASURE  HUNT.  Weekly  column 


Antiques  in  America 

“.Antiques  in  .America"  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 
newsjiaperman  who  grew 
up  in  the  furniture  design 
business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 
tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  prac¬ 
tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 
ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 
is  written  with  real  Yankee 
humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  1  he  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  -Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 


COMPUTERS 


Blantod  to  backpacker*,  coin  shooter* 
with  their  metal  detectors,  armchair 
adventurers  interested  in  lost  mines, 
buried  treasure,  sunken  ^Ileons  and 
overlooked  bonanzas  in  attics.  Clues  of 
where  to  look  and  news  of  the  lucky 


TRAVEL 


TRAVEL!  ADVKNTVRE  —  Pro  photo¬ 
journalist  circiing  Great  Lakes  on  bi¬ 
cycle.  Weekly  column  available.  Also 
want  freelance  work — photo,  writing. 
Box  772,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


,  (XIMPUTERS — How  computers  are  af-!one*.  Samples.  Don  A.  Stewart,  P.  O. 
I  fecting  the  lives  of  your  readers — in ,  Box  6680,  Tremico  Station,  Glendale, 
!  business,  schools,  their  daily  lives.  'California  91206. 

Twice  a  month  by  the  editors  of 
I  Computerworld.  For  samples  write  I  _ 

I  Computerworld  News  Service,  161  Com-I^  77X7^  TZXT'TTTXTTXX 
mercial  St.,  Weymouth,  Mass.  02188.  HOME  AND  FASHION 


ENVIRONMENT 


SEW  BIZ — What’s  new  in  fabrics,  pat¬ 
terns,  aides,  techniques  for  fashion  and 
I  home  decorating.  Weekly  by  career-long 

I  N-VIRONMENT  remind*  your  reader* 
the  environment  is  important.  News,  j  Samples.  Box  771,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 
opinions,  service  items.  Weekly,  760  I 

words.  Samples:  Norm  Davis,  4916  - - — - - 

mn.  I  MONEY  SAVING  IDEAS 


FASHION 


FASHION  COLITMN  FREE!  Monthly 
fashion  news  by  collegiate  fashion  edu¬ 
cator.  Authoritative,  sprightly,  useful — 
yours  for  the  asking.  Write  Fashion 
Merchandising  Department,  Northwood 
Institute,  West  Baden,  Indiana  47469. 


EACH  WEEK,  “MONEYSAVERS” 
describes  five  good  ideas — 100  words 
each — to  save  readers  money  on  living 
costs,  help  them  buy  wisely,  and  find 
new  and  different  uses  for  everyday 
items  they’d  otherwise  throw  out.  Use 
’’MONEYSAViniS’’  as  a  daily  or  week¬ 
ly  feature.  Samples?  Of  course  I  Crea¬ 
tive  Communications,  43  Picturesque 
Dr.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14616. 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the 
box  number  given  in  the 
ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher, 
850  Third  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the 
number  of  clips  submitted 
in  response  to  an  ad.  In¬ 
clude  only  material  which 
can  be  forwarded  in  a 
large  manilla  envelope. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  not 
responsible  for  the  return 
of  any  material  submitted 
to  its  advertisers. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

OTHER 

CLASSIFICATIONS 

fPoyobla  wifh  ordarj 

(Remiftonca  should  accompany  copy 

4-wllki 

unless  credit  has  been  established! . 

3-w(ikt 

4-wetk$  .... 

. $1.70  per  lint,  per  issue 

2-weclii 

3-wMks  . , . . 

1-WMk 

2-wttkt  ... 

l-wt(k  . . . 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 

Add  50<  per  insertion  for  box  service  and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classified  ad  to 
display.  The  rate  for  display  classified  is  $3.60  per  agate  line — $50.40  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

ClossHitd  Contract  Rotes  Available  On  Request 
WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  art  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll^ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 

Name _ 


Address 
City _ 


-State. 


-Zip. 


Phone 


Authorized  bv 


Classification 


Copy 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  1 

I  To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  | 

Please  indicate  ex^  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

I  Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher  •  850  Third  Ave.  •  New  York.  N.  Y.  10022  | 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
AUTHOR’S  QUERY 

AUTHOR  seeks  anecdotes,  observa¬ 
tions,  opinions  about  critics  and  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  arts.  Send  to:  Box  775, 
Exlitor  &  Publisher. 

BACK  ISSUES  FOR  SALE 


PM'S  FOR  SALE.  Three  for  $5  or  $2 
each.  Or,  $2,000  for  about  2,400  issues. 
Send  to  P.O.  Box  124,  Wall  St.  Sta.. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


PARTNERSHIP  or  higfh  cash  return 
for  financial  support  of  sound  trade 
magazine  venture.  Seek  $25-50,000  capi¬ 
tal  for  magazine  with  potential  1st 
year  gross  of  over  $250,000.  Publica¬ 
tion  starts  soon  and  is  guaranteed  of 
success.  Box  716,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ONE-MAN  PR  business  with  blue  rib¬ 
bon  accounts,  earn  $35M-plus.  Operate 
from  beautiful  older  home,  valuable 
lake  frontage.  Zone  1.  Write  Box  701, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


1  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

1  I  ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

I  Newspaper  sales,  appraisals,  consulting, 

g  Krehbiel  -  Bolitho  Newspaper  Service, 

^  *  P.O.  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 
g  66207.  Office  (913)  236-5280;  Res:  (913) 
=  381-6815. 

1  IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
=  that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
=  ‘  sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
g  is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
=  !  selling. 

H  I  LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

g  '  Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 

1  I  JOSOTH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 

g  1  Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
g  I  2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal,  92806 

g  i  CONFIDB24TIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
g  for  purchase  and  sale  of 

m  '  Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
m  W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

S  National  Press  Building 

Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 

Mobile.  Ala.  (205)  666-0893 

KNOWLEDGEABLE,  aggressive  broker 
I  ready  to  help  find  buyers  for  your 
newspaper.  We  also  do  merger  and  ac- 
I  quisition  studies.  Put  our  20  years 
I  management  experience  to  work  for 
j  you.  W.  W.  Spurgeon  Jr..  550  Mer- 
{  chants  National  Bank  Building,  Mun- 
I  cie,  Ind.,  47305.  (317)  289-9966. 

j  BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
j  Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
I  gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
:  sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 

time;  (813)  733-8063  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO.. 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SUBURBAN  GROUP  of  weeklies,  long 
established,  own  offset  shop.  Grossing 
over  $125,000,  Area  2,  profitable.  Box 
699,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


$9,500  CASH  DOWN  WILL  BUY 
Good  Kansas  weekly  in  $28,000  gross 
class,  including  building,  10-year  pay¬ 
out. 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP  IN 
12,500,000  gross  class,  profitable.  State 
cash  available  in  first  letter.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans. 
67654  (Krehbiel-Bolitho). 

MOUNTAIN  STATE  weekly,  $20,000 
down,  offset,  isolated  but  near  term 
growth  appears  very  substantial,  owner 
ill,  hurry.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim, 
Calif.  92806. 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  newspaper 
on  the  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast.  Excep¬ 
tional  potential  in  the  fastest  growing 
area  in  the  country.  Using  Compu- 
graphic  Compuwriter  I,  Varityper  head¬ 
liner  and  related  equipment  to  provide 
camera  ready  copy  to  a  central  plant. 
O'ne  of  two  weekly  papers  and  one  daily 
in  large  county.  Has  shown  an  increase 
each  year  of  business.  Estimated  gross 
this  year  close  to  $40,000.  Owner  has 
other  business  interests.  Box  764,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWEST  8i)ecialty  paper,  one 
man  20-hour  week,  24-36M  year,  com¬ 
mercial  property  available.  P.O.  Box 
524,  Eugene,  Oreg.  97401. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
serving  rapidly  growing  area  of  23,000, 
only  $10,000  down,  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  for  very  rapid  growth.  J.  A. 
Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
j  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif,  92806. 

!  NEW  ENGLAND  weekly.  5500  paid. 

I  2nd  class  permit.  $75,000  gross.  Box 
743,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  TAB  —  Juvenile  justice 
I  field  circulation  has  been  32,000.  Should 
gross  $100,000  as  satellite  or  part-time 
I  operation.  Free  sources  supply  85%  of 
I  copy — only  $14,900.  Box  742,  Editor  & 

!  Publisher. 


WESTERN  MONTANA  offset  weekly 
$67,000  gross,  owner  retiring,  beautiful 
area,  please  state  financial  ability.  John 
N.  Jepson,  Broker.  Towsend,  Mont. 
59644.  (406)  266-4223. 


TWO  SOUTHWESTERN  suburban  off¬ 
set  weeklies,  each  has  large  shopping 
mall.  One  serves  suburban  city  of  over 
50,000.  $40,000  down  but  buyer  should 
have  funds  to  convert  to  full  coverage 
from  paid  circulation.  Great  opportun¬ 
ity  for  top  suburban  publisher.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  Calif.  92806. 

OFFSET  DAILY,  Zone  2.  Long  estab¬ 
lished.  six  days,  5,600  circulation,  vol¬ 
ume  over  $600,000,  profits  strong.  Own¬ 
er’s  valuation  $850,000,  price  open. 
Terms  to  right  owner-operator.  Write 
owner.  Box  758,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Dr. 
’2428.  Panama  City.  Fla.  32401. 


SMALL  ISOLATED  county  seat  daily, 
exclusive  in  upper  Rockies,  al>sentee 
owner,  all  new  offset  equipped,  cries  for 
owner-operator,  $40,000  handles.  Bo.x 
755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGED  PUBLISHER-OWNER-EDITOR, 
not  wishing  to  see  his  much  loved,  long 
operated  nevvspaper  (46  years)  deterior¬ 
ate,  and  disinclined  to  continue  his  ex¬ 
cessively  heavy  work  of  management 
plus  production  and  writing  responsi¬ 
bilities,  will  sell  to  right  person.  $40M 
will  close,  $225  balance  over  5  years. 
Sizable  part  as  consultant  salaries  to 
self  and  other  aging  and  useful  part 
owner.  Ekiitor  will  handle  few  accounts 
on  commission  and  write  widely  read 
column.  Paper  has  12  employees.  Box 
780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


E6P  aossMaeft— 

4$  affacflv*  In 
the  nawspopar  eommanlfy 
os  your  nawspopars  efotsMaeft 
ora  In  year  communlfyf 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


EXCLUSIVE  COUNTY  SEAT  weekly 
in  mountain  state  west.  Offset,  isolated 
from  competition,  earns  man,  wife 
f39,000  per  year.  $35,000  down,  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newsjiaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Ca.  92806. 

WANT  YOUR  OWN  $175,000  {cross 
weekly  in  Area  5,  plus  8  bedroom.  6 
bath  house  on  Lake  Superior  and  800 
acres  forest?  Sell  all  or  paper  only — I 
want  to  get  back  to  the  city.  Write 
Box  729,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401 
(303)  279-6345 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEAVSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
Ph.  (205)  546-3356 

If  you  want  TOP  DOLLAR  for  your 
newspaper,  contact  The  Newsmeclia 
Company,  newspaper  management  con¬ 
sultant  and  me<lia  brokers.  James  E. 
Hickey.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  12195,  North- 
side  Station,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

SELLING  MY  INTEREST  in  present 
papers,  seeking  weekly  grossing  about 
$65,00(),  profitable.  Area  1,2, 3, 4.  Box 
700,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NATIONAL  COMPANY  seeks  to  buy 
weeklies,'  dailies,  publications.  Small  or 
large.  All  considered  in  strictest  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  672.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFICE  SPACE  AVAILABLE 

DESK  SPACE  available.  Special  cor- 
resi>omlent  staffer,  PR  firm  or  news- 
l»a|>er  neeilinj?  Capitol  office.  National 
Press  Bldjr.  Excellent  spot.  Box  753, 
Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


PLBLlCATlOyS  FOR  SALE 

SPORTS  MAGAZINE—Sellinir  to  re¬ 
tire.  In  34th  year — monthly-  weekly  20 
years.  Printing:  farmed  out.  Over  12M 
Accounts  Receivable.  Greater  Kansas 
City  area.  Must  be  exi>orienced  in  ad¬ 
vertising:.  Will  sell  half  or  all.  Box  749, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^COMPOSINlTi^^ 


^eLe^ViAXtR 


SPEEDY  PHOTOCOMPOSITION 


M  20- 

'  WId* 

Smoothly  woiot  proob,  nowtpnnt,  evor- 
loyt  &  film.  No  wovy  ridgot,  dry  ortoi. 
woi  00X0  ot  odgot  or  woi  blopdthrowgh. 
Cloon  prirtting.  ProcUcol.  Convprtipnt. 


MuJiuie  G),  9/lc. 


ftotion  Pott  Rood 
CLINTON,  CONN.  06413 
Tolophono:  (3031  669-6000 

FOR  SALE:  Two  (2)  Photon  713-10 
Textmaster  phototyiiesetters.  Very  good 
condition,  large  variety  of  tyiK-faces, 
large  stock  of  spare  parts.  Would  like 
to  sell  as  a  package.  Ideal  for  publica¬ 
tion  comtOTsition.  Contact  Dick  Young. 
Congressional  Quarterly  Inc.  at  1414 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037— (202)  296-6800. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  models.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Business  Products, 
(Thurch  Rd.  Mt.  Laurel,  N.  J,  08057, 
(609)  235-7614. 

LINOFILM  EQUIPMENT 
COL  28'8 

2  PHOTO  UNITS,  high  speetl  and 
function  analyzer,  4  years  old  ,  .  .  each 
$7000,  grids  included.  Available  May 
1974.  Freedom  Newspapers  Inc.,  625  N, 
Grand,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92701. 

VANDERCOOK  NO.  3  Proof  press. 
Enterprise.  Flandreau,  S.D.  (605)  997- 
2631. 

FOR  SALE:  Friden  Justowriters,  re¬ 
corder  (9  Pt.  newstext)  and  repro¬ 
ducer  (11  pt.  newstext);  $500  each. 
Excellent  working  condition.  Call  (716) 
285-9415. 

COMPSTAR  190-H  1  year  old  complete 
with  2  font  strips,  wire  stripping,  sfiare 
parts,  1,50  lines  per  minute.  Excellent 
i  condition.  Greg  Taylor  or  Howard 
Gager.  JOPLIN  GLOBE.  117  E.  4th, 

!  Joplin.  Mo.  (417)  623-3480. 

'  COMPUGRAPHIC  2961,  $4000,  with  4 
font  strips,  processor.  2  Fairchild  TTS 
units  $500  each.  San  Diego  Independent. 

!  348  W.  Market.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
92101.  (714)  232-3841. 


ENGRAVING 

ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT  —  Tasope 
double  truck  etcher  with  air  cooled  re¬ 
frigeration  unit  and  free  standing  acid 
dispensing  tank.  Master  M32  etching 
machine.  82  liter  bath,  with  refrigera¬ 
tor  unit  on  machine.  Also  has  individ¬ 
ual  refrigerator  unit.  Master  M32  etch¬ 
ing  machine.  100  liter  bath  with  indi¬ 
vidual  refrigerator  unit.  Has  acid  dis¬ 
pensing  system.  Tasope  acid  neutraliz¬ 
ing  tank.  400  liter  with  lift  pump  and 
motor.  Dow  etch  plate  processor.  Pur- 
chaseil  new  1973.  12  cases  18  X  24  .040 
Magnesium  75  sheet  cases.  Call  John 
Brooks,  The  Advocate,  Newark,  Ohio, 
43055.  (614)  345-4053. 

SHERIDAN  INSERTERS 
(21  24-i)Ocket,  5-hea<I 
(2)  4.S-pocket,  8-head 
( 1 )  48-ix>cket,  9-head 
All  enuipi>ed  with  vacuum  pump,  con¬ 
trols  and  delivery  tables.  Must  see  in 
operation  to  appreciate  excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

Also  available  due  to  change  in  delivery 
sysU-m:  Roller  and  lielt  conveyors,  wire 
mesh  and  roller  turns,  diverter/ pushers, 
telescoping  truck  loaders.  All  like  new, 
available  now. 

Call  Collect: 

AL  JENSEN  (312)  321-30.56 
Chicago  Sun-Times — Daily  News 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES— BEMRENS  Pulp 
&  Pai>er  Corp.,  1896  Westwood  Blvd.. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (21S)  474-6625. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE _ 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  (luality. 

Call  or  write; 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  6500.  Akron,  Ohio  44313 

'^TRESSEf^^MACmNE!^ 

NEWS  KING  add-on  unit.  1969,  com¬ 
pletely  reconditioned,  new  rollers,  roll- 
stand,  $10,500.  O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362, 
Tucker.  Ga.  30084.  (404)  939-4831. 

CUTLER  HAMMER  CHANNEI^FLEX 
conveyor  including  press  connection, 
vertical  rise  and  drop,  delivery  table, 
controls.  Paddock  Publications.  Arling¬ 
ton  Heights,  III.  60006. 

GOSS  URBANITE.  5  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

GOSS  4  unit  Suburban. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  units  with 
folders. 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL  FOLDER. 
COTTRELL  4  or  5  unit  V-I.5 
excellent  condition. 

COTTRELL  VANGUARD.  22',!-  x 
31.  2  unit. 

COriRELL  5  unit  V-15A.  new 
1969. 

COTTRELL  V-702-B 
FAIRCHILD  NEWSKING.  2  unit 
and  folder. 

HOE  ALLER  units. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

800-TON  DIRECTOMAT,  i>erfect  for 
molding  from  new  plastic  plates;  DM-32 
Master  Etcher  with  extra  large  refrig¬ 
eration  system;  Vandercook  SP-20 
Proof  Press ;  Lee<lal  Temi)erature  con¬ 
trolled  Stainless  sink;  All  sold  loaded, 
in  like  new  condition,  and  fully  guaran¬ 
teed.  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  (412) 
287-5771. 

DUE  TO  COLD  TYPE  CONVERSION 
!  the  following  equipment  is  for  sale: 

I  Master  M  48  etcher  new  '72  $7,000. 

'  Master  M  48  etcher  new  ’71  5,000 

;  Ball  Plate  Processor  new  '71  3,700. 

i  Sta  Hi  Scorcher  Ser.  7172  500. 

-  Sta  Hi  curved  router  500. 

I  Sta  Hi  Twin  router  1,000. 

Kemp  3  ton  remelt  pot  200. 

Pony  Auto  Plate  22%  cutoff  .500. 

Goss  45  W  mat  roller  500. 

Linofilm  system  3  keyboards 
j  2  photo  units  offer 

8  col.  Easy  Caster  200. 

;  Plate  Shaver  200. 

,  Compugraphic  2961  HS  Ser.  516  4,000. 

I  Compugraphic  2961  HS  Ser.  521  4,000. 

I  All  alwve  equipment  in  goo<l  to  exccl- 
lent  condition  Contact; 

I  Bill  Fisher  or  Arnold  LaMorc 
i  News-Pallailium, 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

I  Phone  (616)  925-0022 


I  IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N,  Leavitt  Street, 

!  Chicago,  Illinois  60612 

Phone:  (312)  738-1200 

COLOR  KING  add-on  unit,  good  condi¬ 
tion,  moderate  use,  rollstand,  $7500. 

O. N.E.,  P.O.  Box  362,  Tucker,  Ga. 
30084.  (404)  939.4831. 

Hfree  newsprTnt  ^ 

10  tons  of  the  stuff  with  purchase  of 
each  of  the  following  presses: 

I  Ckjttrell  V-15A,  6  units,  ’72  $100,000 

1  Cottrell  V-15A,  4  units,  '72  72.500 

Color  King,  4  units,  ’64  37,500 

j  Color  King.  2  units,  ’64  25,000 

Vanguard  4  units,  36"  web  27, .500 

i  Vanguard  3  units,  31"  web  20,000 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

P. O.  Box  362  Tucker.  Ga.  30084 

i  (404)  939-4831 


STEREOTYPE 

QUALITY  STEREOTYPE  reproduction 
demands  jmDuralumin  Base.  Jack 
Moore,  3444  Country  Club,  Medina, 

Ohio  44256, _ 

PO’NY  AUTOPLATE 
Cutoff  22% -inches,  vacuum  back 
water  coole«l  arch.  Excellent 
I  condition  $2,250. 

Sta-Hi  Mat  Formers,  22%"  375. 

1  Hoe  Curved  Router,  22  %"  250. 

Premier  Rotary  Shaver  500. 

Hamilton  Page  Electric  Storage 

Cab.  250. 

Moclel  35.  Lino,  quadder.  Saw 

Seri.al  #61,185,  excellent  cond.  1,250 
Metal  Chip  Dump  Trucks,  ca.  25. 

MANY  OTHER  ITE'MS 
CLAREMONT  PRESS 
i  506  Arballo  Drive. 

San  E’rancisco,  Ca.  94132 
I  (415)  587-2866 


:  WANTED :  4-unit  Goss  Community 
I  press  with  either  Community  or  Subur- 
ban  folder  or  equivalent.  Must  have  oil 
:  bath  lubrication,  good  register  control 
and  be  in  top  condition.  John  Black- 
I  burn.  The  Chandler  Arizonan,  Box  368, 
I  Chandler,  Arizona  85224. 


NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  change  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions!  Want  fast  and 
substaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned^  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We 
give  you  that  increase,  at  a  most  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  per  subscription.  This  is 
because  our  telephone  solicitation 
methods  are  thorough  and  skilled. 
Back»l  by  years  of  active  experience 
in  this  specialized  field  for  both  daily 
Or  weekly  newspapers.  Call  or  write 
for  further  information. 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
Hill  House,  226  Huntingdon  Pike, 
Huntingdon  Valley.  Penna.  19006 
(215)  947-5215 

!  ^Treelance^assig^ 

LOOKING  E’OR  TOP  FREELANCE 
HELP?  Our  subscribers  may  list  ALL 
their  freelance  needs — NO  CTHARGBI 
b'or  FREE  copy,  write  EREELANCER’S 
NEWSLETTER,  Dept.  31,  37  W.  67th 
St..  NYC  10019. 


Help 

Wanted... 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

F5j1I  time  Journalism  teacher  for 
growing  undergraduate  program. 
Salary  from  $13,900  depending  on 
experience.  Some  night  teaching, 
introductory  courses.  Desired  back¬ 
ground  :  exiierience  as  general  as¬ 
signment  re|)orter  and  feature 
writer  on  urban  newspaper :  some 
magazine  publication.  Send  resume 
I  and  a  few  clips  to  Maurice  Kramer, 

\  Chairman,  English  Der>artment, 
Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
11210. 

IDAHO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  needs 
permanent  full  time  instructor  for  new 
photojournalism  emphasis.  PhD  pre¬ 
ferred,  MA  accepted.  Should  have  media 
photo  experience.  $11,000  for  9-month 
contract.  An  Ekiual  Opiwrtunity  Em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  to  Chairman, 
Journalism  Department,  Idaho  State 
University.  Pocatello,  Idaho  83209  by 
May  30,  1974. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LIN- 
COLN  seeks  faculty  member  for  Fall 
1974  who  can  teach  variety  of  profes¬ 
sional  writing,  editing  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  specialty  development.  At 
least  MA  or  MS  and  solid  print  me<lia 
experience  necessary.  Minority  and 
women  applicants  encouraged.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.  Write:  Director. 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68508. 

INSTRUCTOR  OO'’  JOURNALISM,  MA 
or  beyond,  broadcast  background  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  667,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  INSTRUerrOR;  To 
tench  undergraduate  courses  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  Mass  (Communication,  and  Public 
Relations;  to  be  advisor  to  the  college 
newspaper:  be  student  conscious;  have 
field  experience:  PhD  preferre<l.  Open 
September  1,  1974.  Send  credentials  and 
references  to  Dr.  Harold  Hunker,  Chair¬ 
man,  Department  of  Communication, 
Weber  State  College,  Ogden,  Utah, 
84403.  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer. 

I  IwMim^nuTnvE^^^ 

I  ASSOCIATIOTSI  MANAGER:  The  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Association,  largest  state 
;  newspaper  association  in  the  world  with 
more  than  700  member  newspapers.  Is 
seeking  a  new  secretary-manager.  Write 
for  application  forms  to  Robert  Voris, 
president,  Illinois  Press  Association, 
I  P.O.  Box  147,  Waterloo,  Illinois  62298. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
loiSPLAY^ADVEimsim 


HELP  WANTED 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


ASSISTANT  CONTROLLB5R— We  have 
an  immediate  need  for  a  career-minded 
individual  with  an  accounting  degree 
to  assist  our  controller  in  all  facets  of 
the  accounting  operation.  Some  news¬ 
paper  experience  would  be  helpful.  Send 
resume  with  salary  requirements,  in 
strictest  confidence  to  Box  760,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  oi)ening  at  small 
daily  near  Chicago.  We  need  an  execu¬ 
tive  with  advertising  background  who  is 
willing  to  rebuild  entire  operation  from 
top  to  bottom.  Right  person  can  pur¬ 
chase  substantial  minority  interest  after 
demonstrating  good  management  abil¬ 
ity.  Age  open,  salary  negotiable.  Send 
resume  to  President  Box  714,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
GROUP  NEWSPAPER 
EXECUTIVE 

I  have  been  retained  to  find  just  the 
right  person  to  run  a  growing  group  of 
daily  newspapers.  Credentials  must  in¬ 
clude  full  newspaper  operating  experi¬ 
ence  with  heavy  emphasis  on  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  sales  and  expense 
controls.  If  you  are  a  key  staffer  with 
a  newspaper  group  who  feels  caught  in 
the  traffic  on  the  way  up.  or  who  now 
feels  qualified  to  take  charge  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  group  of  dailies,  call  me.  Dr.  Barry 
Nathanson,  at  (212)  736-3063.  All  con¬ 
tacts  and  information  will  be  held  in 
complete  confidence. 


PUBLISHER/ GENBUIAL  MANAGER  of 
Spanish  Central  American  offset  news¬ 
paper.  Must  be  able  to  re-organize  high 
cost  operation  into  a  quality  efficient 
high  yielding  newspaper.  Plant  is  new, 
modern  and  well  laid  out  with  Goss, 
Compugraphic,  and  other  related  Amer¬ 
ican  equipment  giving  you  the  right 
tools  to  work  with.  We  need  someone 
to  organize,  train,  and  motivate  people. 
Considerable  opportunity  is  around  the 
corner  for  the  right  ijerson.  (lood  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission  with  future  stock 
options.  Box  719,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  Business  Manager/COn- 
troller  for  a  rapidly  growing  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  located  in  North¬ 
ern  Virginia. 

The  individual  we  are  looking  for 
should  be  profit  and  control  oriented 
and  have  accounting/bookkeeping  ex- 
iwrience.  Experience  in  the  newspaper 
publishing  business  is  also  important. 
This  irasition  would  report  directly  to 
the  publisher  and  would  provide  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  increased  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  advancement  with  a 
growing  newspaper  group. 

Send  resume  and  career  objectives, 
which  will  be  held  in  confidence,  to: 
Box  759,  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


URBAN  WEEKLY  seeks  field  represen¬ 
tative  with  necessary  skills  for  compre¬ 
hensive  newsstand  work.  Looking  for 
youth,  imagination  and  experience. 
Salary  plus  many  interesting  benefits. 
Zone  1.  Box  634,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  District 
Manager  wanted  for  6-afternoon  daily 
in  Central  Florida.  Background  in  boy 
route  and  rural  motor  route  manage¬ 
ment  desirable.  Salary  plus  car  ex¬ 
penses.  Call  (305)  322-2611  to  arrange 
appointment  for  interview. 


CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
NEAR  THE  TOP  BUT  STALLED?  The 
Knight  Publishing  Company  is  seeking 
a  bright,  ambitious  individual  with 
strong  supervisory  experience  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
circulation  work.  We  offer  challenge, 
excellent  benefits,  salary  commensurate 
with  experience  and  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  letter  and 
resume  in  strict  confidence  to  Dan 
Shaver.  Employment  Manager,  The 
Knight  Publishing  Company,  600  South 
Tryon  Street,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28202. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


ASSISTANT  CIRCmATION  MAN¬ 
AGER  with  outstanding  growth  poten-  | 
tial  for  medium  size  paper  in  Zone  2.  i 
Marketing  research  Vocational  back¬ 
ground  necessary,  MS  preferred.  Will 
work  with  circulation  and  advertising 
in  marketing  and  promotion.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  advancement  in  pro¬ 
gressive  group  of  newspapers.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability,  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Reply  to  Box  693, 
Eklitor  4  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  MAN- 
AGETR  for  Florida's  largest  weekly 
newspapers.  Golden  opportunity  for 
sincere,  aggressive  person  who  is  locked 
into  a  non-growth  situation.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  letter  to  General  Manager, 
Neighbor  Newspapers,  109  Brush  St., 
Tampa.  Fla.  33602. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESMAN  for  40,000 
circulation  daily.  Excellent  working 
conditions,  extensive  benefits.  Zone  6. 
Send  resume  to  Bo.x  711,  Editor  4  , 
Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  ' 
MANAGER 

for  group  of  small  dailies  located  in 
Zone  4  near  great  metropolitan  area. 
Ability  to  produce.  Base  pay  and  com¬ 
mission,  plus  opportunity  for  personal 
satisfaction.  Join  this  award-winning 
team.  Send  resume  today.  Box  637, 
Editor  4  Publisher, 


I  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman  or 
woman;  must  have  good  previous  ex- 
I  perience.  Top  salary,  top  commission,  in 
I  beautiful  southern  Nevada,  suburban  Las 
,  Vegas  papers  25  years  old  with  shop- 
;  per;  Boulder  City  News  and  Henderson 
I  Home  News.  Write  Box  815,  Henderson, 
Nev.  89015. 


AGGRESSIVE.  ENERGETIC  person 
with  ideas  and  desire  to  grow  with  pro¬ 
gressive  5,000  circulation  PM  daily  in 
small  west  central  Ohio  city.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  recent  college  graduate. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
665.  Editor  4  Publisher, 


I  COME  SOUTH! 

^  Join  a  growing  group  of  weekly  pub¬ 
lications  as  Advertising  Manager.  Run 
your  own  paper.  Base  pay  plus  com¬ 
mission.  Send  us  your  resume  today  and 
come  on  down !  Box  640,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WE  NEED  SUPERMAN  I!  Not  Clark 
Kent,  but  a  real  Superman  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  Display  Manager  for 
THE  REGISTER.  We’re  an  evening 
offset  daily  boasting  a  circulation  of 
plus-26,000.  THE  SUPER  DISPLAY 
MANAGER  we  hire  will  have  a  super 
situation  in  our  company  as  he  can 
zoom  into  advancement.  Here's  what 
we  want:  a  shirt-sleeve,  industrious 
person  who  enjoys  hard  work,  some 
frustrations  and  lots  of  responsibility. 
We  want  almost  the  imi>ossible— educa¬ 
tion  and  training  must  be  tops;  must 
be  a  motivator;  have  a  goV  track 
record  and  know  all  aspects  of  an  ad 
department  with  good  knowledge  of 
photo  offset  pro<luction.  We  want  some¬ 
one  who  will  have  good  rapport  with 
staff,  management,  advertisers,  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  community.  We’re  ask¬ 
ing  a  lot,  but  we  give  a  lot.  If  you 
feel  you’re  a  Superman,  qualified  to 
accept  our  challenge,  write  giving  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  N.  F.  Rau,  Publisher, 
The  Register,  314  W.  Market  St.,  San¬ 
dusky,  Ohio  44870.  All  replies  held  in 
confidence. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  with 
marketing  degree  for  40.000  circulation 
daily  in  Zone  2.  Will  work  in  sales, 
marketing  and  promotion.  Opportunity 
to  become  sales  and  promotion  manager 
of  advertising  and  circulation  depart¬ 
ments.  Excellent  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  newspaper  group.  Provide 
complete  details  in  first  resume.  Box 
777,  ^itor  4  Publisher. 
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RETAIL  MANAGER 

37,000  DAILY  IN 
VANCXJUVER,  WASH. 

First  of  all — yes,  we’ll  pay  a  very  top 
salary  and  we’ll  give  you  the  staff  and 
the  budget  and  the  freedom  to  do  your 
own  thing.  In  return  we  ask  that  you 
have  the  management  skills  to  more 
than  keep  up  with  a  fast  growing  news¬ 
paper  (projected  growth  rate  of  7%  per 
year)  in  a  growing  city  (fastest  grow¬ 
ing  in  Washington).  We  also  ask  that 
you  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  in 
newspaper  sales  management. 

Great  paper!  State  editorial  and  photo 
award  winner.  80  percent  circulation 
coverage.  Relatively  young  management 
team  with  progressive  management 
philosophy.  Stable  sales  staff.  Great 
bunch  to  work  with.  Exceptionally  at¬ 
tractive  plant. 

Great  town !  Attractive  city  of  45,000 
just  10  minutes  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
not  yet  spoiled  by  traffic  and  urban 
sprawl.  On  the  Columbia  River  and 
just  90  minutes  from  ocean  beaches  or 
Mt.  Hood  skiing,  60  minutes  from  best 
fishing  and  camping  in  the  Northwest. 
If  you  are  a  good  trainer  and  motivator, 
have  knowledge  in  photo  offset  pro¬ 
cedures  and  are  enthusiastic  in  work¬ 
ing  with  goals  and  objectives  tell  us 
about  it  in  a  letter  and  resume.  Write 
Bob  Little,  The  Columbian,  Vancouver, 
Washington  98660.  Replies  confidential. 


STRONG.  EXPEIRIENCED  sales  per¬ 
son.  Self  starting,  hard  working  man 
or  woman  who  can  control  accounts. 
Excellent  salary,  bonus.  Send  complete 
resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley  Ob¬ 
server,  296  Wyoming  Ave.,  Wyoming, 
Pa.  18644. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  want  a  person  who  can  organize, 
train  and  motivate  an  advertising  sales 
department.  Challenging  opportunity  to 
build  ad  department.  Weekly  newspaper 
and  midweek  shopper.  Good  salary  and 
benefits.  You’ll  like  it  here.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  The  Wyoming  Valley 
Observer,  296  Wyoming  Ave.,  Wyom¬ 
ing,  Pa.  18644. 


DUE  TO  RETIREMENT  an  advertising 
staff  position  is  open  for  salesman  with 
considerable  layout  and  copy  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  based  on  experience  and 
ability.  All  company  benefits.  Write  or 
call  Clark  Nelson,  Vineland  Times- 
Journal,  Vineland,  N.J.  (609)  691-5000. 


AGGRESSIVE.  HUNGRY  salesperson 
who  knows  his  way  around  agencies 
and  chains  to  crack  major  accounts  for 
20,000  circulation  weekly  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  For  the  right  person,  we’ll  pay  a 
reasonable  draw  and  a  commission  so 
high  it  beats  profit  sharing.  Experience 
and  a  history  of  success  required.  Send 
resume  to  Box  773,  Editor  4  Publisher, 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMAN  for 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  newspapers. 
Golden  opportunity  for  sincere,  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  is  locked  into  a  non¬ 
growth  situation.  Send  resume  and  let¬ 
ter  to  General  Manager.  Neighbor 
Newspapers.  109  Brush  St.,  Tampa, 
Fla.  33602. 


NEWSPAPER  GROUP  with  2  dailies, 
15  weeklies  in  Northern  Illinois  seeks 
three  experienced  display  _  advertising 
persons.  Salary  and  commissions.  Ex¬ 
cellent  fringes.  Advancement  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Ad  Director.  Courier-News,  300 
Lake  St.,  Elgin,  III,  60120,  with  com¬ 
plete  details. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECrrOR,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  daily  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
area.  We  need  a  strong  motivator  for 
competitive  area.  Excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  to  Box  747,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCIH)  AD  SALESMAN  for 
large  Central  Florida  weekly.  $160 
guarantee  plus  commission.  Contact 
O.  B.  Brice,  News,  Lake  Wales,  Fla. 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  DIREC¬ 
TOR  for  70,000  circulation  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Exceptional  opportunity  for 
general  advertising  account  executive 
ready  for  management  responsibility. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  718,  Editor  4  Publisher.  Com¬ 
pletely  confidential. 


BEAUTIFUL  AREA  on  the  salt  water, 
northern  Area  9  needs  an  aggressive, 
promotional  minded  display  sales  rep¬ 
resentative  for  daily  newspapers  and 
related  publications.  Reply  to  Box  668, 
Editor  4  Fhiblisher. 


FAST  GROWING  Zone  5  30,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily  has  immediate  need  for 
retail  advertising  manager  who  can 
move  into  the  top  spot  in  our  advertis¬ 
ing  department  within  two  years.  Po¬ 
tential  more  important  than  experience, 
but  must  have  outstanding  track  record 
and  references.  $24,000  to  $27,500  de¬ 
pending  on  experience.  Annual  bonus, 
profit  sharing,  full  benefit  pr<^ram. 
Submit  resume  to  Box  722,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
publication  group  looking  for  creative, 
aggressive  sales  person  who  can  handle 
responsibility.  Good  salary  plus  com¬ 
mission,  excellent  benefits  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Send  detailed 
resume  to  John  Yarbrough,  The  Poultry 
Times,  P.(>.  Box  1338,  Gainesville,  Ga. 
30501. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED,  VFHISATILB  general 
assignment  reporter  needed  by  35,000 
PM  daily.  Zone  5.  Rewrite,  copy  desk 
training  a  plus.  Resume,  samples  to 
Box  689,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NEWS  WRITER 

For  college  public  relations  office;  1-3 
years  of  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Bachelors  degree  required.  Send 
resume,  clippings  and  references  to 
Leland  D.  Ester,  Director  of  Public 
Relations,  Lawrence  University,  Apple- 
ton,  Wise.  54911. 

An  Flqual  Opportunity  Employer. 
Women  and  minority  persons  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 


CITY  EDITOR— For  growing  16,000 
Pennsylvania  six-day  daily.  Must  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  decisive  and  able  to  handle 
staff  of  young  reporters.  Some  writing 
opportunity  available,  but  primary 
function  will  be  examining  copy,  page 
makeup  and  staff  assignments  in  fea¬ 
ture  field.  Some  knowledge  of  photo 
desirable.  Offset.  No  Sunday.  New  plant. 
Good  working  conditions.  Position  open 
now.  Write  or  phone  for  interview. 

William  B.  Sweetland,  Editor 
The  Evening  Sentinel 
Carlisle,  Pa.  17013 

_ Ph.  (717)  243-2611 _ 

EDITOR  for  a  New  Jersey  weekly; 
must  be  a  well  rounded  journalist,  expe¬ 
rienced  in  all  phases,  edit,  rewrite, 
headlines,  reporting,  makeup  and  pho¬ 
tography,  Send  detailed  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  733,  FIditor 
4  Publisher. _ 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  nation’s  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  win¬ 
ning  weekly  newsi>aper  group  is  looking 
for  a  managing  ^itor  to  lead  and 
further  stimulate  a  professional  19- 
member  staff  of  editors  and  reporters 
in  the  development  of  its  talents. 

Must  be  strong  on  community  journal¬ 
ism  and  have  proven  management 
ability.  Ideas  and  self-starting  Initia¬ 
tive  will  be  key  to  formulating  the 
news  approach  for  one  of  the  nation's 
most  honored  weeklies  and  Omaha’s 
"second  voice." 

If  you  think  you  might  be  the  one  to 
inspire  these  papers  to  new  frontiers 
of  modern  journalism  and  would  like 
to  join  a  team  where  the  compensation 
includes  good  pay,  a  complete  fringe 
package,  including  company  paid  profit 
sharing  .  .  .  and  the  life  style  provided 
by  an  environmentally  sound  and  cul¬ 
turally  surprising  Midwestern  city  .  .  . 
write  or  call  Stanford  Lipsey,  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Sun  Newspapers,  4800  S.  25th 
St.,  Omaha,  Neb.  68107. 


WE  NEED  to  fill  two  positions:  (1)  a 
meticulous  copy  reader  with  a  lot  of 
versatility  and  (2)  a  seasoned  reporter 
with  3  to  5  years  of  experience.  If  you 
are  qualified  for  either  and  would  like 
to  become  part  of  an  aggressive  team 
at  this  Zone  5  medium  size  daily,  reply 
to  Box  734,  Elditor  4  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Positions  Wonted ... 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  with  daily  news-  ZONE  2  rural  weekly  paper  is  seeking; 
paper  experience  to  serve  as  an  Assist-  a  news  editor.  Preferable  knowledge  of 
ant  Director  of  the  News  Office,  Massa-  |  camera,  makeup  and  layout.  Complete 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Will  i  offset  plant  with  press  in  a  6-paper 
make  news  pictures  and  be  darkroom  j  chain.  Opportunity  to  grow  with  organi- 
technician  for  news  releases,  for  week-  |  zation.  Box  736,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ly  administration  newspaper.  for - - 

monthly  science  newsletter,  for  month-  '  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  qualified 
ly  magazine,  and  for  other  purposes  as  i  to  learn  news  or  managing  editorship 
assigned.  Must  have  news  sense.  Must  i  for  small  city  offset  afternoon  daily. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CARTOONISTS 


be  fast.  Darkroom  provided 
resumes  to: 

Richard  Higham 
Personnel  Office 
M.I.T.  Room  E19-242 
77  Massachusetts  Ave., 
Cambridge,  Mass.  02139 


Send  State  interest  and  qualifications  by 
mail.  Gallon  Inquirer,  Gallon,  Ohio 
44833. 


WEST  COAST  Publisher/ General  Man-  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST,  just  out 
ager.  Experienced  in  daily,  weekly  and  of  college.  I  will  compliment  any  con- 
commercial  operations.  Offset  or  letter-  temporary  editorial  staff,  local,  national 
press.  Seek  challenge  on  West  Coast,  and  international.  Any  Zone.  Box  726, 
Available  now.  Box  709,  Editor  &  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publisher. 


M.1.1.  KTOm  MUSIC  CRITIC 

77  Massachusetts  Ave.,  ...  ....  . 

Cambridge.  Mass.  02139  Morning  metro  daily,  over  200,000  cir- 

_ _ _ culation*  seeking  critic  with  adequate 

RAPIDLY  EXPANDING  publishing 
house  in  Montreal  seeks  creative  jour- 

nalist  having  at  least  5  years  experience  writer  should  be  capable  of  handling 

in  daily  newspaper  rejirting,  writing.  A 

editing  and  layout.  4-day  week,  salary  *  Publisher. 

and  working  conditions  excellent,  - 

chances  for  advancement  better  than  !  EDITOR  for  new  weekly  external  house 
average,  t^nd  details  and  full  resume  organ  36-page  tab.  Must  be  able  to  ' 
to  Mrs.  Thomas,  Suite  625,  1440  St.  set  up  stringer  organization,  hire  staff. 
Catherine  St.  W.,  Montreal.  Canada  No  mechanical  background,  but  helpful. 
H3G  1S2.  Will  work  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  knowl- 


H3G  1S2.  1  Will  work  in  Zone  5.  Must  be  knowl- 

- I  edgeable  with  trucking  industry.  Excel- 

DO  YOU  HAVE  FLAIR,  IMAGINA-  i  lent  opportunity  to  own  a  piece  of  the 
TION?  Write  bright  heads?  Want  to  I  property  if  you  can  perform.  Salary 
work  for  a  60,000  New  Jersey  PM  ?  We  |  open.  Let's  talk  by  phone  first,  personal 
have  an  immediate  opening  for  a  top  I  interview  later.  Call  person  to  person : 
copy  person.  Send  resume  to  Robert  |  George  Bawden,  President.  Advertising 
Rhodes,  Executive  Ekiitor,  The  Home  i  Communications  Inc,,  Davenport,  Iowa. 
News.  P.O.  Box  651,  New  Brunswick,  i  (319)  326-4055. 


THINKING  REPORTER  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  challenge  than  in  cash,  accom¬ 
plishment  than  hours,  who  wants  to 
make  himself  (and  us)  a  reputation, 
come  to  peaceful  central  Pennsylvania. 
This  14,000  PM  daily  is  just  beginning 
to  reap  the  awards  which  will  make  us 
famous.  If  you  have  at  least  a  years 
experience  on  a  daily  and  can  dig  deep¬ 
ly  for  a  story,  come  get  your  share.  No 
prima  donnas  on  our  gregarious  tight- 
knit  staff,  you’ll  handle  a  share  of  the 
dull  assignments,  too.  Contact  Doug 
Robarchek,  Elditor,  The  Sentinel,  Lewis- 
town,  Pa.  17044. 


COPY  EDITOR 

The  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and 
Review  is  seeking  a  city  editor 
to  direct  its  professional  report¬ 
ing  staff. 

City  editor  experience  including 
supervision  of  at  least  5  re- 
jiorters  is  necessary.  Reporting 
background  and  strong  editing 
skills  mandatory. 

Excellent  salary,  benefits  and 
growth  potential.  Send  resume 
to  George  B.  Irish,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur,  III.  62525. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
OR 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

Metropolitan  experience  includes  exten¬ 
sive  responsibility,  achievement  and  in¬ 
novation  under  these  positions  of  total 
accountability:  director  of  corporate 
planning;  retail  advertising  director: 
supervisor  of  sales  training:  manager 
of  advertising  customer  services:  super¬ 
visor  of  advertising  promotion;  super¬ 
visor  of  advertising  copy  and  art,  and 
copy  chief.  Expertise  in  corporate  and 
departmental  budgeting  and  in  general 
finance.  Production  and  circulation  sys¬ 
tems  analysis,  with  major  innovations. 
Experienced  in  acquisitions,  manage¬ 
ment  of  subsidiary  o|>erations,  informa¬ 
tion  retrieval  and  consumer  and  cor¬ 
porate  research.  And,  I  am  only  46. 
Journalism  degree.  Professional  and 
community  leadership  recognition.  Seek 
position  as  advertising  director  of  me¬ 
tropolitan  newspaper  or  general  man¬ 
ager  of  non-metropolitan  newspaper  or 
chain  operation.  Reply  to  Box  723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


31-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Director  of 
AM/PM  operation  wants  job  leading  to  \ 
general  manager  slot.  Thorough  knowl-  , 
'  edge  of  entire  newspaper  operation. 
Married.  Masters  degree.  Box  702,  Edi-  ' 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCVLATION 


MR.  PUBLISHER :  Morale  and/or  sales 
down  ?  Exiierience  in  all  phases  of  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  medium  size  publication. 
All  replies  considered.  Ne^  $18,500. 
References.  Box  740,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

33-YEAR-OLD  Circulation  Manager  now 
working  in  Chicago,  wants  job  in  west¬ 
ern  Kentucky  or  southern  Illinois.  Well 
qualified,  associated  with  consultant 
firm.  References  furnished  uiH>n  re¬ 
quest.  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  opportunity 
wanted.  Outside  sales  manager,  several 
years  experience,  wants  to  move  up. 
Can  hire,  motivate  and  train  outside 
and  phone  sales.  Successful  with  daily 
sales  management,  special  promotions 
and  sections.  Production  experience  in¬ 
cludes  conversion  to  OCR.  BAJ,  sales 
courses,  management  schools  in  back¬ 
ground.  Learned  the  roties  from  one  of 
the  most  respected  classified  managers 
in  the  profession.  Will  work  hard  as 
manager  on  daily  or  assistant  with 
right  growth  potential.  Zone  4  only. 
Send  for  resume  today.  Box  724, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BANKING-FINANCE — Rejiorter.  based 

in  New  York,  for  national  financial  i  - - - - 

daily,  to  take  initiative  in  finding  and  PRESSROOM 

developing  news  stories  of  importance  i  ^  ^ 

for  knowledgeable,  influential  reader- 

ship.  Excellent  career  step  for  ambitious  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  8-unit 
economic  journalist.  Box  684,  Editor  &  Goss  Headliner.  Medium  sized  news- 
Publisher.  |  paper  located  in  Zone  9.  Must  be  A-1 

-  I  with  knowledge  of  union  operation.  Top 

ATLANTA  AREA  WEEKLY,  same  edi-  I  fringes,  ^nd  resume  to 

tor-owner  45  years,  wants  woman  or  675,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

man  to  help  edit,  write  news,  re-write  * 

releases,  also  write  gotxl  heads.  Ability  '  — ~ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — 
to  take,  develop  pictures  a  must  .  .  .  PRODUCTION 

Also  man  or  woman  for  back  shop,  set  _ _ 

ads,  make  negatives,  help  paste  down. 

Reader  not  personally  interested  paid  PRODUCTTION  MANAGER  for  huge 
finders  fee  if  person  recommended  satis-  Long  Island  weekly  group.  Must  know 
factory,  stays  6  months.  Box  779,  Edi-  cold  tyiie,  layout,  quality  and  cost  con- 
tor  &  Publisher.  trol,  strong  on  people  management  and 

- motivation.  Excellent  starting  salary, 

EDITOR-MANAGEffI  needed  for  Kansas  I  tremendous  growth  opportunity  in  man- 
weekly  newspaper  in  4500  community  J®*'",  McKay,  Suffolk 

Prefer  strong  advertising  background.  Life,  Westhampton,  N.Y,  11977, 

Apply  to  Allan  D.  Evans,  Russell, 

Kans.  67665.  COLD  TYPE  EXPERT 

- Person  with  knowledge  of  ad  markup 

rv\T>v  ■vTiT'rnTi  tor  newspapers,  (^ration  of  process 

(JUl-Y  JiaillOR  camera  and  some  knowledge  of  elec- 


PRODUCTION 


PUBLISHER  of  medium  size  daily  and  ^ 
weekly  in  chain  seeks  new  challenge 
as  publisher,  general  manager  or  man-  i 
aging  editor.  Have  taken  properties  to  j 
record  gross,  net,  unprecedented  gains  ' 
in  display,  classified,  circulation  and  i 
editorial  excellence.  Budget  minded, 
history  of  achievement,  solid  references.  1 

Box  674,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 

- I 

MIDDLEAGED  MANAGER  desires 
change.  Exiwrienced  business,  adver-  | 
tising,  production  control,  letterpress  j 
and  offset.  Complete  resume  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4,  5.  Box  744,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

CPA  with  Big  8  CPA  firm  desires  to 
buy  into  a  weekly  or  small  daily  with 
stipulation  to  purchase  control  within 
several  years.  Four  years  writing  and  ' 
editing  experience  with  metropolitan 
and  weekly  papers  Box  761,  Elditor  A 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


MONTANA  NEWSPAPERS  —  Display 
Account  Executive  on  large  Eastern 
capitol  city  daily  and  Sunday  newspa- 
|)er  seeks  Advertising  Manager  position. 
Resume  with  character  and  work  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  754,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIREXITOR  /  ADMINISTRATOR 
with  proven  successes  will  bring  broad 
experience,  enthusiasm  and  creativity 
to  your  organization.  Strong  in  all  ad 
departments.  Will  consider  any  size 
publication  or  area.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  For  a  detailed  resume,  call  or 
write:  Herb  Griffiths,  25  Norwooil  Ave., 
Norwalk.  Ohio  44857.  (419)  668-1568. 


C!OPY  EDITOR 


We  want  the  best-edited  product  avail-  |  tronics  for  key  position  with  large  cold 
able  for  a  40,000  afternoon  newspaper  !  typesetting  firm  itt  Seattle,  Washington 
in  the  Midwest,  We  are  willing  to  re-  j  area.  Some  supervision  experience  help- 
ward  top  quality  with  top  pay.  Our  ^  ful.  State  qualifications  and  salary  re¬ 
metro,  wire,  state,  local  and  copy  edi-  quirements  in  letter  to  Northwest  Photo 
tors  ne^  the  guidance  and  cohesion  of  "Typography,  4308  Jones  Ave.  N.E., 
a  top-flight  Copy  Chief.  If  you  have  a  Renton,  Wash.  98055. 
few  years  experience  as  a  copy  editor,  - 

you  have  NIGHT  COMPOSING  ROOM 

been  managing  editor  of  a  small  but  FOREMAN 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


think  we  could  Working  foreman  for  10-20M  Zone  2 
Wrtto  ^  ’  offset  daily.  Supervisory  experience  es- 

_ 0-  Editor  A  Publisher.  sential.  Must  be  familiar  with  photo- 

,  comp  and  pasteup.  Box  676,  Editor  A 

NEWS  EDITOR — Prize-winning  17.-  Publisher. 

500  morning  offset  daily  in  ^ne  7  I 

needs  a  person  with  minimum  3-5  years  \  _ _ _  ^  ^  _  _  __ 

of  all-round  experience  to  ramrod  its  C  .iFire  oiri>i>E'CFa/'F  ji'rti/MPe 
news  staff,  (jonverting  soon  to  elec-  Kbrnhsttli  t  Al  Mr  t,S 

tronic  newsroom.  Must  have  ability  to  - - 

hSt  i  AGGRESSIVE  sales  representetive 

growth  potential  Box^'LM  i  to  service  five  state  Midwestern 

PnbHsher  ®  well-known  supplier  to  news- 

_ ^ _ _ I  paper  industry.  Good  working  knowl- 

7  edge  of  newspapers  or  journalism  back- 

BDITOR  for  two  hard  news  suburban  ground  required.  Limited  overnight  tra- 
weeklies.  Top  award  winners  in  state,  vel.  $18,000  base  plus  commission  with 
Growth  situation.  Zone  5.  Salary  open,  opportunity  to  earn  $30,000  second 
Send  resume,  samples  to  Box  776,  Edi-  j  year.  Send  resume  to  Box  716,  Editor 


:  PROFESSIONAL  MANAGE® 

'  OF  PBX)PLE 

Desires  general  management  position  as 
Business  Manager/Director  of  Opera-  j 
tions.  Outstanding  performance  record  ] 
with  morning,  evening,  Sunday  publics- 
I  tions,  accomplishment  oriented,  strong 
background  in  production  management, 
problem  analysis,  systems  and  meth¬ 
ods.  Present  employment  must  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Resume  on  request.  Box  768,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  ADMINISTRATOR  experienced  in  all 
I  phases.  Publisher,  Business  or  Produc-  I 
tion  Manager.  Strong  on  organization.  > 
cost  accounting,  production  control.  ! 
Cold,  hot  type,  letter  press,  offset.  I 
Shirtsleeve  executive.  Prefer  desert  * 
Zone  9.  Curt  Sayre,  1120  Pepper  Drive,  I 
El  Cajon,  Calif.  92021  or  call  (714) 
232-3841.  I 


AGGRESSIVE  sales  representative 


ADVERTISING  ART 


EDITORIAL 


VERSATILE,  IMAGINATIVE  and  ca¬ 
pable  outdoor  writer-photographer 
wants  work  on  large  circulation  daily. 
Region  5,  6,  7  or  upper  9  newspaiier- 
radio-TV.  Specialty  wildlife  photogra¬ 
phy.  Own  equipment.  Can  do  Ag  writ¬ 
ing.  Will  stand  closest  investigation. 
Salary  not  as  important  as  c^portunity 
to  communicate.  OWAA  Bd.  of  Direc¬ 
tor,  W.  E.  Horine,  Box  145,  Nevada, 
Iowa  60201.  (615)  382-4160. 

COPY  EDITOR — Experienced  on  200,- 
000  circulation  daily.  Tight  heads  in  a 
hurry.  MA  English.  Will  relocate.  Box 
730,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR :  Weekly,  small  daily.  Chal¬ 
lenge  not  area  or  money  important. 
Sports  editor,  bureau  chief,  investiga¬ 
tive,  promotion,  backroom  experience. 
Married,  45,  Box  710,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


COLLEGE  JOURNALISM  instructor. 
(2  years)  and  experienced  newsman  (6 
years  UPI,  dailies)  seeks  reporting  slot- 
state  government,  features.  Robert  Rus¬ 
sell,  123  8th  St.,  Williamstown,  W.  Va. 
26187. 


tor  A  Publisher. 


A  Publisher. 


I  ARTIST/ILLUSTRATOR— 24.  degreed,  15-GRAND  SPORTSWRITER  WILL 
1  year  experience  as  ad  artist  and  sales-  (X)NSIDER  PAY  CUT  FOR  CHANCE 
man  with  daily.  Cartooning,  costume  TO  EXPLOIT  MANY  TALENTS.  A 
;  design,  freehand  lettering  and  illustra-  SOLID  OFTER  WILL  RECRUIT  A 
tion.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  751,  Editor  A  SOLID  MAN.  BOX  46506,  LOS  AN- 
1  Publisher.  i  GELES,  CALIF.  90046. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  18,  1974 


Positions  Wsnteci.. 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR.  PM 
daily,  now  in  corporate  PR,  seeks  re¬ 
turn  to  newspaper  profession.  Strong 
organizer,  writer,  local  news/ pic  ad¬ 
vocate.  Masters  in  Journalism.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4.  Box  654,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WRITEiR  with  minimum  ex¬ 
perience  but  maximum  ambition  wishes 
position  as  sports  writer.  6  months  ex¬ 
perience  in  field  includes  features  and 
columns  for  paper  with  60,000  sub¬ 
scribers  and  heavy  local  emphasis.  Pre¬ 
fer  Zone  7  or  8,  but  anywhere  is  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Please  reply  to  J.  E.  Storm 
Jr.,  2445  Lyttonsville  Rd.,  Apt.  1216, 
Silver  Spring  Md.  20910. 


OHIO  U.  J-Grad,  23.  experience  in 
magazine;  newspaper,  offset  and  letter- 
press;  seeks  job  reporting  in  Zone  2,  3, 
4  or  5,  Bags  packed.  Box  732,  Editor  & 
PuIJisher. 


SPflRTS  EDITOR  spot  wanted  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Dela- 
wa-e,  Virginia  or  western  New  York 
by  28-year-old  with  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE,  CREATIVE  journalist 
seeks  to  parlay  experience  as  editor-in- 
chief  of  top  business  dally  into  chal¬ 
lenging,  rewarding  publishing  or  PR 
career  in  Zone  2  or  1.  Box  6.'i2,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  DEISK,  rim,  slot,  wire,  news 
editor.  Top  skills,  heavy  experience 
papers  all  sizes  including  metro.  Age 
45,  married,  non-drinker,  relocate  any¬ 
where  for  right  paper.  Legation,  quality 
of  paper  more  important  than  salary. 
Have  also  been  a  managing  editor, 
write  prize-winning  editorials,  columns. 
Eklitor,  Box  209,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94701 
or  call  (415)  548-0532. 


EXPERIENCED  URBAN  political/ 
feature  writer  (2',^  years)  seeks  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  job.  Open  to  other 
media  opportunities.  Prefer  Zones  1, 
2,  8,  9.  Box  645,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  24,  seeks  position 
that  will  afford  more  time  for  column 
and  feature  writing.  Strong  small  col¬ 
lege  sports  background,  especially  in 
basketball,  but  has  covered  many 
sports.  Prefer  move  to  Zone  3.  4  or  6 
paiier.  Box  694,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHARP,  VERSATILE  DEISKMAN— 5 
years  on  50M  daily,  last  3V^  on  rim. 
Can  handle  wire,  slot,  sports,  business, 
supplements — you  name  it.  Out  of  field 
since  January  finishing  MA.  Prefer 
Coasts  but  only  Zones  4,  6,  7  out.  Box 
721,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  now  middle 
management  editorial  executive  large 
metro  daily,  seeks  position  as  manag¬ 
ing  editor/editor  lively/ imaginative  me¬ 
dium-sized  daily  seeking  someone  to  run 
news  operation,  train/develop  report¬ 
ers/copy  editors.  Family  man,  30,  5 
years  experience,  law  degree.  Box  706, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETTEniAN'  REDORTER,  38,  can  do  it 
all,  do  it  well,  seeking  relocate  Zone  6. 
Box  697,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  /  ADMINISTRATIVE: 
Principal  with  26  years  exiierience  in 
journalism,  public  relations,  public  af¬ 
fairs.  looking  for  opportunity,  not  a 
sinecure.  .Knows  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment  inside/ out;  willing  to  invest  in 
right  opportunity.  Could  also  handle 
college  or  health  center  info  position. 
Box  763,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  NEJWSMAN  with  18 
years  exiierience,  varied  background, 
looking  for  opportunity.  Box  778,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


TEXAS  SPORTSWRITE®  —  Columnist 
for  300,000  metro  daily,  seeks  Sports 
Eklitorship  or  top  beat  on  30-100,000 
daily.  Prefer  Zones  3,  4.  J-Degree.  10 
years  experience.  Have  covered  NFL, 
ABA,  pro  baseball,  major  colleges, 
PGA,  WCT,  prep.  Skilled  deskman,  ad¬ 
ministrator.  Top  references.  Married, 
age  36,  salary  open.  Resume,  clips  on 
request.  Box  685,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  NEIWSWOMAN  seeks  pro¬ 
fessional  development  with  Zone  1  or  2 
daily.  2  years  experience  as  reporter- 
photographer  covering  all  news  for  in¬ 
dustrial  city  of  25.000.  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Box  673,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


RELIGION  WRITER-Christian-AB 
English,  AM  Journalism.  4  years  on 
secular  dailies,  3  as  religion  writer. 
Post  phased  out.  seek  new  opportunity 
with  Roman  Catholic  Interdenomina¬ 
tional  Or  secular  publication.  Box  705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING 

EDITOR 

Now  directing  one  of  the  country’s  most 
respected  medium  daiiies,  with  a  record 
of  exceptional  growth  in  competitive 
market.  Emphasis  on  training  and  moti¬ 
vation,  developing  staff  and  product, 
winning  honors,  circulation  and  com¬ 
munity  acceptance  with  imagination 
and  glanced,  responsible  journalism. 
Salary  in  mid-20s.  Ripe  for  change  and 
challenge.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GRAD  J-STUDENT  seeks  summer  or 
1  year  job.  Eixperience  in  various  medi¬ 
ums,  minorities’  affairs.  Excellent  Span¬ 
ish.  Box  692,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

GIVE  ME  A  CHANCE  and  I  can 
write,  report  and  research  news.  Com¬ 
munications  graduate  with  strong  print 
and  broadcast  background.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  656,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher. 


AGGRE/SSIVE  assistant  sports  editor, 
27,  seeks  relocation  in  Zone  4,  6  or  9 
with  dynamic  100,000-plus  _AM  daily. 
Page  makeup,  headline  writing,  copy 
editing,  feature  and  column  writing  my 
specialties.  On  request.  I’ll  put  my  clips 
where  my  mouth  is.  Box  670,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRI’TEJR  —  S^rts  editor  of 
major  college  daily.  Will  relocate  any¬ 
where.  Box  226,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Metro-oriented  paper  that 
exiiects  better  from  its  sportswriters 
than  play-by-play  and  statistics.  Prefer 
Southwest  or  Far  West.  Would  partic¬ 
ularly  be  interested  in  job  requiring 
travel.  Box  644,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

NEED  an  editor,  reporter,  photogra¬ 
pher,  artist,  makeup  man — in  one  pack¬ 
age?  Looking  for  weekiy,  small  daily 
Zones  7,  8.  9.  30  years  experience. 
H.  Veerkamp,  Pinetop,  Ariz.  85935. 


SPORTS  WRITER— Young,  with  3% 
years  experience  covering  college  ana 
prep  sports,  column  writing,  desk  work, 
some  layout.  J-School  grad  seeking  job 
in  the  Midwest  or  South,  preferably  in 
area  with  major  college  or  pro  sports. 
Clips  and  resume  on  request.  Box  737. 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


COMMUNITY-MINDED  EDITOR,  14 
years  experience,  seeks  challenge  as 
editor  small  daily  or  weekly,  wire  or 
city  editor.  Box  680,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER’S  JOB  sought  by  May 
journalism  graduate,  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  suburban  weeklies.  Eixcellent 
academic  background.  Box  669,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. _ 

WEEKLY  MAN  SEEKS  DAILY.  I  need 
room  to  expand  and  prove  I  can  do  it 
all.  4  years  on  college  weekly,  including 
editor;  small  news  service  editor/re¬ 
write;  some  radio;  weekly  reporter; 
photography.  Relocate  anywhere.  Box 
781,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR.  news  and  sports, 
wants  to  return  to  Pittsburgh  area.  20 
years  experience,  including  top  metros 
Box  414,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS,  NE3WS,  Column,  Ihiblic  Re¬ 
lations  writer  looking  for  a  position  in 
Zone  1.  3  years  college  paper  experience. 
Looking  for  experience  with  small 
paper.  Box  746,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 
YOUNG  REIPORTEIR — 22  seeks  position 
with  small  or  medium  daily,  prefer 
Zone  5,  but  flexible.  1  year  professional 
experience,  3  years  college  paper-re- 
porting,  editing,  head  writing.  Box  767, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 

for  May  18,  1974 


EDITORIAL 


FORME®  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  43, 
with  nearly  15  years  experience  on  AM 
daily  (circulation  200,000)  seeks  sum¬ 
mer  job  on  desk.  Available  June  1- 
September  20.  Broad  background  in 
sports,  layout  as  well  as  strong  aca¬ 
demic  background.  PhD  in  govern¬ 
ment.  Now  teaching  at  Big  10  univer¬ 
sity.  Considering  possible  switch  back  to 
newsroom.  Box  731,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


GENERAL  REPORTING/ BEAT :  any¬ 
where;  graduate  June,  BA  Journalism; 
experience  with  small  weekly;  talented, 
determined;  resume,  clips.  Michael  A. 
Marten,  3040  Smyth  Rd.  #25,  Berkeley, 
Calif.  94720. 


EDITOR/ NEJWSMAN.  34  years  old 
with  10  years  experience  seeks  position 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey  Metro  area. 
Can  handle  sports,  re-write,  politics, 
technical  copy  editor,  etc.  Box  770, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


HOME  IS  ...  a  great  job  and  amiable 
employer.  Male,  Alabama  J-grad,  27,  5 
years  reporting  experience.  Salary  cru¬ 
cial.  Other  vocation  welcomed.  J.  E. 
Reynolds,  P.O.  Box  823,  Boca  Raton, 
Fla.  33432.  (305)  391-9159. 


REPORTER:  Berkeley  J-grad,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  major  college  daily,  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  on  weekly  or  daily.  Any¬ 
where.  &cellent  references.  Box  750, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  I  Award¬ 
winning  editor-writer,  38,  headed  your 
way.  Consider  any  job  within  commut¬ 
ing  distance  of  Victorville.  Box  757, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BAJ  with  20  years  reporting,  desk  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  environment  reporting 
job.  Organized  and  implemented  public 
information  program  for  comprehensive 
New  Mexico  Environmental  Improve¬ 
ment  Agency.  Prefer  private  sector. 
William  P.  Montgomery,  JM  Ranch, 
Rt.  1.  Waldron,  Ark.  72958. 


U.S.  JOURNALIST,  resident  in 
Europe,  seeks  good  position  in  EJurope 
or  USA:  has  bwn  both  Editor  and  cor¬ 
respondent  in  U.S.  and  Europe;  two 
graduate  degrees.  Write  Box  752,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Twice  runner-up 
for  regional  photographer  of  year,  seeks 
hard,  challenging  work.  Black/white, 
color.  4  years  on  dailies.  Supervisory, 
darkroom,  general  assignment  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  741,  EJditor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST.  30,  10  years  on 
job  experience  seeks  challenging  career 
with  daily.  Formerly  on  staff  of  The 
Milwaukee  Journal.  Elxperienced  with 
color  and  color  separations.  Ready  to 
move.  Box  745,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARD-WINNING  news  photographer 
seeks  employment  with  daily.  Veteran, 
degreed.  Box  704,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 27  years 
of  newspaper  experience  including  14 
years  of  various  generations  of  cold 
type  conversion.  In  charge  of  all  Pro¬ 
duction  Department  in_  medium  sized 
newspaper.  Successful  in  negotiations, 
grievances  and  arbitration.  Box  707, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT  TO  BACKSHOP,  cold 
or  hot.  Exi>erienced,  all  around  ability. 
Newspaper,  commercial.  Zones  1,  2. 
Box  698,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IBM  1130  FDP  Markup  consultant. 
Have  successfully  convert^  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  10-20  pages  of  classified.  26 
years  composing  room  experience.  3Vi 
years  cold  type  experience.  Box  748, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  over  20 
years  in  newspaper  field.  Heavy  press 
experience.  Hot  and  cold  type,  letter- 
press  to  Metro  offset;  total  automated 
computer  systems.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view  at  ANPA/RI.  Reply  Box  766, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

EXPERIENCED  NEW  YORK  Reporter. 
32,  currently  in  Europe  seeks  creative, 
challenging  PR  position  anywhere  in 
U.S.  Prefer  major  university,  institu¬ 
tional  work.  Background  sports,  general 
assignment,  features,  desk.  Box  708, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  INFORMATION  position 
wanted.  2  years  experience  as  student 
assistant  to  Sports  Information  Direc¬ 
tor;  2  years  sports  editor  of  campus 
weekly.  Age  23.  Zones  8  and  9.  Box 
632,  ^itor  ft  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  PR  MAN  late  50a  can 
provide  well-rounded,  sound  PR  pro¬ 
gram  or  fit  into  your  present  program. 
Experienced  in  preparing  speeches, 
newsletters,  pamphlets,  publications, 
news  releases,  backgrounders,  employee 
publications,  testimony,  institutional 
ads,  visual  aids,  radio-TV  materials. 
Mature  judgment,  honest,  dependable, 
no  bad  habits.  Box  762,  Eiditor  ft  Pub- 
iisher. 


COLLEGE/ INSTITUTIONAL  position 
sought  by  experienced  newsman.  Re¬ 
porter  2  years  on  100,000  Zone  5  daily, 
4  years  UPI,  4  years  Navy  public  af¬ 
fairs  specialist,  college  editor.  Age  29. 
degree  in  Communications.  Will  work 
in  any  Zone,  accept  temporary  position. 

Box  765,  Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Pittsburgh  settles, 
resumes  publication 


Over-riding  problem 


The  over-riding  problem  facing  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  increasing  necessity  of  build¬ 
ing  public  understanding  of  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  role  in  society. 

Those  were  the  opening  words  of  Don¬ 
ald  W.  Diehl  of  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Ex¬ 
press,  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Public 
Relations  Com'mittee,  at  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  for  Newspaper  Associations  last 
week  in  the  Reston,  Va.,  headquarters  of 
ANPA. 

Twenty  representatives  of  12  associa¬ 
tions  representing  all  phases  of  newspa¬ 
per  work  met  with  11  ANPA  officers  and 
staff  members  plus  si.x  members  of  the 
ANPA  Public  Relations  Committee  for  a 
day  discussing  the  common  problem,  the 
factors  contributing  to  it,  and  what  coor¬ 
dinated  efforts  can  be  made  to  correct  it. 

Groups  included  associations  represent¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising,  circulation, 
personnel,  promotion,  education  and  news 
departments  which  prompted  a  comment 
“the  industry  may  be  too  fragmented.” 

Yet,  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  in 
tune  with  a  comment  by  Richard  Carpen¬ 
ter,  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  that  there  “has 
to  be  a  total  look  at  a  common  problem 
and  all  departments  must  work  together 
towards  a  common  goal.” 

It  was  agreed  that  “credibility”  is  the 
issue  of  the  hour  and  it  developed  that 
almost  all  of  the  associations  are  working 
on  it  in  their  own  way.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  coordinate  these  programs 
through  the  ANPA  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee. 

John  W.  Warner,  administrator  of  the 
.\merican  Revolution  Bicentennial  Admin¬ 
istration,  discussed  his  plans  with  the 
group.  The  Bicentennial  program,  partic¬ 
ularly  the  “.American  Issues  Forum,” 
offers  newspapers  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  constructive  in  solving  the 
credibility  problem.  It  is  expected  that  the 
national  calendar  of  topics  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  this  summer  allowing  the  period 
through  September,  1975,  for  preparation 
and  planning.  Warner  emphasized  that 
once  the  issues  have  been  defined  and  the 
calendar  designed,  funding  will  be  sought 
from  the  private  sector  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  will  withdraw. 

The  success  of  this  and  other  aspects  of 
the  Bicentennial  celebration  will  depend 
upon  the  number  of  participants  and  not 
on  the  number  of  spectators,  he  said.  His 
office  has  already  been  advised  of  1700 
different  local  Bicentennial  events  being 
planned  and  they  are  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  200  a  month,  Warner  said.  We  are 
trying  to  get  people  to  participate  in  their 
own  way  at  the  community  level. 

Several  newspapers  are  already  work¬ 
ing  with  local  colleges  and  universities  on 
some  type  of  forum  programs.  Warner 
urged  more  to  become  involved  and  said 
he  will  try  to  arrange  the  forum  themes 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  plans  already 
made  by  newspapers. 

Another  major  problem  facing  newspa¬ 
pers  today  is  that  of  delivering  more  than 


63  million  copies  to  readers  on  time  every 
day.  It  was  noted  that  although  total 
newspaper  circulation  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  it  has  not  kept  up  with  the  growth 
of  population  and  households  particularly 
in  the  large  cities.  Contributing  to  that  is 
the  difficulty  of  delivering  newspapers  in 
large  apartment  house  complexes. 

A  recent  ANPA  study  (E«S:P,  .\pril  27, 
page  46)  revealed  that  unsatisfactory  de¬ 
livery  service  is  the  major  cause  of 
cancellations.  According  to  Cy  Favor  of 
ICM.\  this  is  not  always  due  to  the  carri¬ 
er  but  more  frequently  to  late  press 
starts.  Introduction  of  new  technologies  in 
the  plant  has  been  responsible  in  many 
cases  because  of  inadequate  planning,  he 
said.  Insertion  of  inserts  by  carriers  also 
adds  to  the  problem. 

Some  newspapers  are  starting  their 
own  free  distribution  weeklies  in  order  to 
handle  circulars  and  preprinted  inserts. 
Diehl  said  “we  can’t  rest  on  the  concept 
that  advertisers  want  to  be  in  a  paid 
circulation  publication.”  Some  of  them  are 
demanding  mass  distribution  and  this 
method  can  provide  saturation  coverage. 
In  contrast,  Harold  W.  Andersen,  Omaha 
World-Herald,  and  ANPA  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  one  large  advertiser  in  his  area 
gave  up  such  distribution  in  order  to  be  in 
the  newspaper. 

Richard  Smyser  of  the  Oak  Ridger,  Oak 
Ridge,  Tenn.,  president  of  AP  Managing 
Editors,  spoke  for  all  newsmen,  in  our 
opinion,  when  he  protested  that  delivery 
problems  forcing  earlier  press  deadlines 
are  seriously  affecting  news  deadlines  and 
the  vital  spot  news  function  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  These  problems  sort  of  feed  on 
each  other. 

He  didn’t  put  it  this  way,  but  even  if 
you  deliver  the  newspaper  to  the  reader 
“on  time”  by  advancing  press  and  news 
deadlines,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  the 
reader  happy  if  there  isn’t  any  late  news 
in  it? 

The  new  “gee  whiz”  technology  is  not 
only  supposed  to  reduce  costs  but  improve 
speed  of  production.  But  is  it? 


Pittsburgh’s  Local  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  and  Teamsters  Local  211 
have  ratified  new  contract  agreements 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Press  Co.,  as  of  May 
13  and  14. 

The  printers  agreed  in  negotiations  to 
allow  use  of  automated  typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  at  the  newspaper.  They  also  agreed 
to  a  clause  eliminating  “bogus”  or 
“repro”  duplication. 

With  ratification,  the  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  which  is 
printed  at  the  Press,  have  resumed  publi¬ 
cation.  The  Post-Gazette  and  the  Evening 
Press  put  out  their  first  editions  since  the 
impasse  with  striking  Teamsters  May  16. 
The  Teamsters  were  the  first  to  reject  new 
contract  offers,  striking  the  Press  on 
March  30. 

New  contracts  have  been  approved  for 
the  mailers  and  paper  handlers  as  well  as 
the  teamsters  and  printers.  All  four  new 
contracts  provide  for  a  wage  increase  of 
$14  a  week  per  man  retroactive  to  Janu¬ 
ary  11  1974,  plus  three  other  pay  raises 
totaling  $33  during  the  remainder  of  the 
three-year  period.  Somewhat  lesser 
amounts  are  provided  for  lower  scale  em¬ 
ployees. 

Fringe  benefits  over  the  three-year 
period  are  valued  at  $10  a  week  per  em¬ 
ployee  and  a  cost  of  living  clause  is 
provided  for  1975  and  1976  in  the  event  of 
runaway  inflation. 

During  the  strike  interim,  the  Press  put 
out  a  twice-weekly  shopper,  the  Allegheny 
(Pa.)  Bulletin,  printed  outside  their  shop, 
which  was  distributed  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  free  to  460,000  homes  in  the 
area.  The  substitute  publication  featured 
food  advertising  and  news  on  Monday;  a 
ratio  of  25  percent  news  to  75  percent  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Tv  program  listings,  obituaries,  mar¬ 
riage  license  announcements  were  also  in¬ 
cluded.  The  editorial  staff  helped  put  it 
together.  Ad  pages  were  sold  for  $3,900 
with  almost  all  advertisers  represented. 
According  to  management,  the  Press  broke 
even  on  printing  and  mailing  costs  of  the 
shopper.  Postal  costs  amounted  to  $100,- 
000  a  week. 
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We’ve  shortened  our  name 
from 

Harris-Intertype  Corporation 
to 

I  ’  Harris  Corporation 

Today  Harris  is  a  half-billion  dollar  high  technology 
/  communications  equipment  company. 

/  Our  product  spectrum  spans  the  printed  word, 

/  the  electronically  transmitted  sound  and  image,  and 

communication  of  digital  data  on  earth  and  in  space. 

Write  for  a  booklet  that  tells  more  about 
the  company.  Harris  Corporation,  55  Public  Square, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44113.  216/861-7900 


HARRIS 

COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


New  NYSE  Ticker  Symbol  HRS 


1^ 


For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  finals  of  the 
National  Spelling  Bee,  sponsored  by  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  and  61  other  daily  and  Sunday  papers, 
will  be  televised  nationally. 

Public  Television  station  WETA,  Washington,  D.C., 
will  produce  a  one-hour  special  for  PBS  stations 
nationally  through  a  grant  underwritten  by  IBM.  Air 
time  is  8  p.m.  EDT,  June  6,  only  hours  after  Bee 
competition  has  been  completed.  A  repeat  showing 


is  scheduled  for  5  p.m.  EDT,  June  9. 

Since  1925  the  National  Spelling  Bee  has  tried  to  be 
an  incentive  in  helping  young  people  improve  their 
spelling,  increase  their  vocabulary,  and  develop 
correct  English  usage.  As  newspaper  sponsors, 
Scripps-Howard  is  pleased  that  this  year  our  millions 
of  readers  can  share  this  unique  American  competi¬ 
tion  with  additional  millions  on  television. 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 
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